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Rick Santelli, Glenn Beck, 
and the future 
of the populist insurgency 

by MATTHEW C0NT1NETTI 



Explore the Amazing Array of Physics in Your World 


Why does ice float? What’s the perfect way to cook an egg? 
How do CDs and DVDs work? What keeps a moving bicycle 
from falling over? These and other questions involve physical 
principles that relate to interesting aspects of your life, as well 
as hurricanes, neutron stars, and other fundamental features 
of reality. 

Gain a deeper understanding of the physical world as it ap¬ 
plies to the common technologies and phenomena around 
you in Physics in Your Life. Popular author and Professor of 
Physics Richard Wolfson of Dartmouth College guides you 
through the everyday applications of physics and the con¬ 
cepts needed to understand them. These 24 fascinating lec¬ 
tures—featuring intriguing experiments with lasers, lenses, 
gyroscopes, musical instruments, and more—are both infor¬ 
mative and entertaining. More important: They give you a 
deeper understanding of daily life and the universe itself. 


Physics in Your Life 

Taught by Professor Richard Wolfson, Middlebury College 


Lecture Titles 

1. Realms of Physics 

2. The Amazing Disc 

3. The Wonderful Wave 

4. Seeing the Light 

5. Is Seeing Believing? 

6. Music to Your Ears 

7. May the Forces Be With You 

8. Aristotle’s Revenge 

9. Going in Circles 

10. Taking Flight 

11. Into Space 

12. A Conservative Streak 

13. The Electrical Heart of Matter 

14. Harnessing the Electrical Genie 

15. A Magnetic Personality 

16. Making Electricity 

17. Credit Card to Power Plant 

18. Making Waves 

19. The Miracle Element 


20. The Twentieth Century's 
Greatest Invention? 

21. Building the Electronics 
Revolution 

22. Circuits—So Logical! 

23. How’s Your Memory? 

24. Atom to Computer 

25. Keeping Warm 

26. Life in the Greenhouse 

27. The Tip of the Iceberg 

28. Physics in the Kitchen 

29. Like a Work of Shakespeare 

30. Energy in Your Life 

31. Your Place on Earth 

32. Dance and Spin 

33. The Light Fantastic 

34. Nuclear Matters 

35. Physics in Your Body 

36. Your Place in the Universe 


This course is one of The Great Courses', a noncredit recorded 
college lecture series from The Teaching Company . Award¬ 
winning professors of a wide array of subjects in the sciences 
and the liberal arts have made more than 300 college-level 


Order Today! 

Offer expires Thursday, July 2010 


courses that are available now on our website. 

ACr N0k/i 

1-800-TEACH-12 

www.TEACH12.com/7wks 


Physics in Your Life 

Course No. 1260 

36 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


DVDs iSi'Wr NOW $99.95 

+ $15 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Priority Code: 43943 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


People who know recognize that this planet and its 
inhabitants are controlled by the laws of creation, 
and when enough other people know that funda¬ 
mental fact, a new society will emerge. Who are the 
people who know? They are those whose lives were 
changed by adhering to creation’s law of behavior, 
calling for right thoughts, words, and action. 

There is no plan conceived by mankind that has ever or will ever resolve 
people’s myriad problems and trouble. What follows explains why. 



Richard W. Wetherill 
1906-1989 


Whoever or whatever is the creator that many 
call God created a law of behavior for people to obey. 
But unknown to them, their motives to do, be, have, 
and get all contradict nature’s behavioral law. 

Over the years that law was also unknown to the 
caring people, trying to help the needy who also un¬ 
knowingly often victimized themselves. Such human 
help, while compassionately intended, ultimately 
added to society’s misunderstood misbehavior. 

A little-known fact is that in the 1920s the 
creator that had formed this planet and its inhabit¬ 
ants, revealed the behavioral law of absolute right to 
the mind of Richard W. Wetherill, then a resident of 
suburban Philadelphia. 

However diligently Wetherill tried to tell people 
about this natural law, his efforts were ridiculed and 
rejected by the very persons who should have helped 
him to inform the public. 

In the meantime, Wetherill’s obedience to the law 
gave him talents for successful careers as an author 
of management books and consultant to industries: 
training employees, resolving business problems, 
and negotiating fair labor contracts. 

After retiring, Wetherill formed several groups 
of ordinary folks who gave careful attention to 
his teachings. But despite his explanations and 
help, it took them years to change from their self- 
centeredness to become rational and honest instead 
of reacting emotionally. 

The writer of this message is asking people who 
are concerned for their nation’s freedom and liber¬ 
ty to visit our Website. There they can learn about 
the creator’s law that when adhered to eliminates 
troublesome situations and problems much the same 


way as toddlers learn to obey the law of gravitation 
from their tumbles and other hurtful results. 

Everybody’s ideas about how best to protect the 
planet and its people keep changing and failing. But 

this law of right action when adhered to will put 
an end to all that is wrong in human affairs. 

Wetherill used words to define the law’s right 
action such as rational, moral and honest; but words 
are only symbols, pointing to the reality. This law 
judges our actions by its standard of right action, as 
self-enforcing natural laws always get their way. 

Newcomers adhering to nature’s principles of 
right action enthusiastically exclaim, “It works!” 

We cannot know precisely what the future 
holds, but whoever or whatever created mankind 
provided this law of absolute right so that when 
obeyed gives people a meaningful, productive, 
trouble-free life, and keeps the planet safe. 

Visit our colorful Website www.alphapub.com 
where there are essays and books, describing the 
changes called for by whoever or whatever created 
nature’s law of absolute right. The material can be 
read, downloaded, and/or printed free. Also press 
a listen button where indicated to hear the site’s 
pages being read aloud with the exception of the 
texts of the seven books. 

This public-service message is from a self-financed, non¬ 
profit group of former students of Mr. Wetherill. We are put¬ 
ting this information where it is available free worldwide. 
Please help others by directing them to our Website so that 
they, too, can learn to express the attributes of creation’s 
law of right behavior, thus making their lives meaningful, 
productive, trouble free, and keeps the planet safe! 




A message from 

America's Oil and 
Natural Gas Industry 


The Deepwater Horizon oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico is a terrible tragedy for 
the families of those killed or injured as well as the citizens of the region and the 
Gulf environment. 

The people of America's oil and natural gas industry are working to help BP and 
the authorities respond to the spill. 

Clearly, there will be lessons to be learned, and we are fully committed to doing 
everything humanly possible to understand what happened and prevent it from 
ever happening again. 

Nothing like the Deepwater Horizon spill has ever occurred in more than 60 years 
of oil and natural gas exploration in U.S. waters of the Gulf of Mexico. We have 
already assembled the world's leading experts to conduct a top-to-bottom review 
of offshore drilling procedures, from routine operations to emergency response. 
And our industry is providing data and expertise to the federal government as it 
examines the causes of the Gulf spill. 

Oil and natural gas are vital domestic resources that power our way of life. 

We are committed to ensuring this energy is available - safely and with care for 
our environment - to all Americans today and into the future. 

For updates on what the industry is doing, please log on to EnergyTomorrow.org. 



© American Petroleum Institute. API's more than 400 members represent all segments of the oil and natural gas industry, 
from the largest oil companies to the smallest independent companies. 
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THE SCRAPBOOK 


The Hubris of Attacking Krauthammer 


A tip of The Scrapbook hom- 
burg to Peter Wehner, who dis¬ 
covered a devastating error in Peter 
Beinart’s new book The Icarus Syn¬ 
drome: A History of American Hubris. 
As Wehner pointed out on Commen¬ 
tary’s blog Contentions, Beinart, a 
former editor of the New Republic, 
takes aim at Charles Krauthammer 
(a contributing editor to The Week¬ 
ly Standard), citing an essay by the 
latter that Beinart thinks is a partic¬ 
ularly compelling example of hubris. 
Notes Wehner: 

Beinart spends several pages sum¬ 
marizing and quoting from Foreign 
Affairs magazine’s [Winter 1990/91 
issue], in which Krauthammer’s 
essay, “The Unipolar Moment,” 
appeared. Krauthammer argued: 
“We are in for abnormal times. Our 
best hope for safety in such times, as 
in difficult times past, is in Ameri¬ 
can strength and will—the strength 
and will to lead a unipolar world, 
unashamedly laying down the rules 
of world order and being prepared to 
enforce them.” Krauthammer wrote 
that we must “confront” and, “if 
necessary, disarm” nations he called 
“Weapon States” like Iraq under 
Saddam Hussein and North Korea. 

Beinart didn’t like “The Unipo¬ 
lar Moment” and wrote this: “It was 
no coincidence that Krauthammer 
published [this essay] soon after the 
Gulf War. As usual in the develop¬ 
ment of hubris bubbles, it was only 
once things that formerly looked 
hard—like liberating Kuwait—had 
been made to look easy that people 
set their sights higher. Had Amer¬ 
ica proved militarily unable to keep 
Saddam from gobbling his neigh¬ 
bors, Krauthammer could not have 
seriously proposed launching a new 
war, inside Iraq itself, to rid him of 
his unconventional weapons.” 

Wehner continues, “That all 
sounds very intriguing, except for 
one thing. On the first page of the 
Krauthammer essay, in the byline, 
we read this: ‘Charles Krautham¬ 
mer is a syndicated columnist. This 


article is adapted from the author’s 
Henry M. Jackson Memorial Lecture 
delivered in Washington, D.C., Sept. 
18, 1990.’” 

Note well the date. As Wehner 
explains, 

Krauthammer’s essay was adapted 
from a lecture he gave months before 
there could possibly have been a 
“hubris bubble.” Iraq’s invasion of 



Krauthammer, bane of careless liberals 


Kuwait occurred on August 2, 1990. 
Krauthammer delivered his lecture 
on September 18. Operation Des¬ 
ert Storm didn’t begin until Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1991. And hostilities ceased 
on February 28. The timeline of 
events, then, demolishes the Beinart 
critique.... 

In reading “The Unipolar 
Moment”—which was published 
months after the lecture on which it 
was based and which is not substan¬ 
tively different from the September 
18 lecture—it is clear that the out¬ 
come of the war was unknown at the 
time it was written. 

So Krauthammer didn’t set his 
sights higher because the libera¬ 
tion of Kuwait had been “made to 
look easy.” When he articulated his 
views on the “unipolar moment,” 
Kuwait had been invaded but it 
hadn’t been liberated. The U.S. was 
still months away from war. And, in 
fact, many predicted that if America 
went to war, it would be a difficult 


and bloody undertaking.... (‘“The 
45,000 body bags that the Pentagon 
has sent to the gulf are all the evi¬ 
dence we need of the high cost in 
blood,’ said Senator Edward Ken¬ 
nedy. He added some military experts 
have estimated American casualties 
at the rate of 3,000 a week.”) That 
explains, in part, why the Senate vote 
on the Gulf War resolution was so 
close (52-47). 

All of this is noteworthy not sim¬ 
ply because of Beinart’s sloppiness 
(which is noteworthy enough), but 
because Beinart concocts an inter¬ 
pretative theory that is utter non¬ 
sense. It is based on a completely 
wrong premise. He builds a false 
explanation based on a false fact. 

Amusingly, as Wehner goes on to 
recount, Beinart is not the first former 
New Republic editor to embarrass him¬ 
self by going after a Krauthammer ar¬ 
ticle that he failed to date correctly: 

On November 29,2009, [Atlantic blog¬ 
ger] Andrew Sullivan, in a posting 
titled “The Positioning of Charles 
Krauthammer,” charged that while 
[Krauthammer] had advocated a gas¬ 
oline tax in December 2008, in Kraut¬ 
hammer’s “latest column” on climate 
change, “the gas tax idea is missing.” 
The reason, Sullivan informed us, 
was that “In the end, the conservative 
intelligentsia is much more invested 
in obstructing and thereby neutering 
Obama and the Democrats than in 
solving any actual problems in front 
of us. It’s a game for them, and they 
play it with impunity.” 

There was one problem with Sulli¬ 
van’s analysis: the column he refers to 
was published not in November 2009 
but in May 2008—when George W. 
Bush was still president and Barack 
Obama hadn’t yet won the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination. Krauthammer pro¬ 
ceeded to eviscerate Sullivan, who had 
the decency to issue an abject apology 
and correction. 

The Scrapbook can’t begin to ex¬ 
plain the curious, fatal attraction in 
Krauthammer’s work that lures his 
critics into intellectual shipwrecks. 
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But we must say that Peter Beinart 
has taught a valuable lesson about hu¬ 
bris, even if it wasn’t the one he in¬ 
tended to teach. ♦ 

Sentences 
We Didn’t Finish 

C T f Marshall McLuhan was right, 
A then for this presidential address 
the setting was the message. For the 
first time in his presidency, Barack 
Obama sat behind the Resolute desk 
in the Oval Office and addressed his 
fellow Americans. From that room 
presidents have sent millions of Amer¬ 
icans to war. They have sought to heal 
broken hearts, to remake our govern¬ 
ment and revive our economy. Barack 
Obama has, at turns, done all those 
things—but never from the Oval Of¬ 
fice. Even before he opened his mouth 
he communicated the most important 
message ...” (“Obama Swoops in to 
Save the Day,” Paul Begala, The Daily 
Beast , June 15). ♦ 

Obama’s $50 Billion 
Wish List 

P resident Obama sent a letter to the 
House and Senate leaders of both 
parties last week asking for $50 billion 
to “address the devastating economic 
impact of budget cuts at the state and 
local levels that are leading to mas¬ 
sive layoffs of teachers, police and 
firefighters.” 

This is a classic instance of some¬ 
thing Charlie Peters, the retired editor 
of the Washington Monthly , famously 
labeled the “Firemen First Principle.” 
As Peters explained, “The basic idea 
is that, when faced with a budget cut, 
the bureaucrat translates it into bad 
news. ... In other words, he chops 
where it will hurt constituents the 
most, not the least. At the local gov¬ 
ernment level, this is most often done 
by threatening reductions in fire and 
police protection.” 

In short, even if one were to take 
at face value Obama’s contention that 
devastating budget cuts are taking 
place at the state and local level, why 
should these entail massive layoffs of 
“teachers, police and firefighters”? 


An illustration: The Scrapbook 
hangs its homburg each night in love¬ 
ly but profligate Arlington County, 
Virginia, where tax-receipts thanks 
to the housing bubble were increasing 
at double digit rates before the crash, 
and where the county government 
therefore went on a bender. Now it 
whines about austerity. Our local ver¬ 
sion of “firemen first” (since we have 
almost no fires and very little serious 
crime) is a cut-back in public library 
hours, which the County Board has 
just announced in the name of fiscal 
discipline. This will, in fact, inconve¬ 
nience and tick off a significant num¬ 
ber of local taxpayers. That’s our pun¬ 
ishment for complaining about high 
property taxes. 

Meanwhile, Arlington County is 


advertising to fill a couple of dozen job 
vacancies, many of which could be left 
unfilled without the slightest inconve¬ 
nience to (or notice by) 99.9 percent of 
the citizens. A sampling: 

• Community Inspector II (Re¬ 
cycling): “Arlington County’s Solid 
Waste Bureau is seeking an individual 
to join a team that performs on-site 
visits to Arlington multi-family and 
commercial properties. The purpose 
of these visits is to ensure that proper¬ 
ty owners and tenants are complying 
at least minimally with the County’s 
recycling rules and to encourage and 
assist them in doing more—$37,564.80 
- $62,088.00 annually.” (We think this 
is what Obama would call a Green Job, 
by the way, and it’s no wonder China 
is ahead of us in this arena: They have 
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deep experience in the arts of propa¬ 
ganda and reeducation.) 

• New Media Curator, Artisphere 
Cultural Center: “This position will 
create, implement and manage exhibi¬ 
tions that involve electronic media in¬ 
cluding digital cinema, interactive en¬ 
vironments, and sound installations” 
at “Artisphere, Arlington’s new 62,000 
sq. ft. cultural center that is sched¬ 
uled to open in October of 2010— 
$43,804.80-$72,425.60 annually.” 
(Harrumph. Artisphere. Harrumph. 
We suspect better “new media” can be 
found on YouTube—for free.) 

• Affordable Housing Develop¬ 
ment Specialist/Trainee: “This em¬ 
ployee is responsible for aggressively 
pursuing opportunities for creating 
new affordable units and/or contribu¬ 
tions and preserving existing afford¬ 
able housing that is at risk of being 
redeveloped and working on policies 
and programs to create and preserve 
affordable housing—($50,315.20- 
$83,220.80 annually.” (By the way, 
thanks to the bursting of the housing 
bubble, the market is doing a fine job 
all on its own, without any assistance 
whatsoever from government “special¬ 
ist/trainees,” at creating more “afford¬ 
able housing.”) 

The Scrapbook is confident that 
examples such as these could be mul¬ 
tiplied several thousand times over 
at state and local governments across 
the country. What’s more, where is it 
written in stone that budget discipline 
requires public sector layoffs? 

Econblogger Arnold Kling writes: 
“I think what is needed is for every 
deficit-plagued government to lower 
public sector salaries by 10 percent 
until the crisis blows over. The worst 
thing that could happen is that cutting 
wages could reduce aggregate demand 
through Keynesian channels. But 
gosh, look at some of the alternatives: 
sovereign defaults, bank runs, cuts in 
public sector jobs? A cut in public sec¬ 
tor pay is probably the least unpalat¬ 
able option.” Unless, of course, you’re 
a president beholden to public sector 
unions, in which case you hyperven¬ 
tilate about “devastation” and demand 
that taxpayers hand over another 
$50 billion, and fast. ♦ 


Congressional 
Oversight Watch 

I n a classic display of crackpot pri¬ 
orities, Representative Gabrielle 
Giffords (D-Ariz.) used her oppor¬ 
tunity to question General David 
Petraeus in his appearance before 
the House Armed Services commit¬ 
tee last week to ask about . . . renew¬ 
able energy. 

After getting in an unnecessary 
jab (“the largest user of energy on 
the planet is actually the United 
States Air Force and the DoD is the 
largest user of energy in the United 
States”), Giffords cited plans for “se¬ 
rious repairs and upgrades to the 
energy system” in the upcoming 
Kandahar offensive in Afghanistan, 
including “small-scale solar and 
hydropower systems and also some 
solar-powered streetlights.” 

Giffords then asked a question that 
must weigh heavily on the mind of a 
CENTCOM chief dealing with the un¬ 
reliable Afghan politicians and a resur¬ 
gent Taliban: “I’m just curious wheth¬ 
er or not there’s plans to utilize any of 
those same technologies at our bases 
around Afghanistan, and wouldn’t that 
greatly reduce our need for fuel?” 

The usually unflappable Petraeus 
paused before he answered, point¬ 
ing out first that in the U.S. bases 
in Afghanistan, “we don’t have hy¬ 
dropower, obviously.” Clearly a bit 
nonplussed, the general continued: 
“There has been a significant effort, 
which has reduced very substantially 
actually, what we needed for the cool¬ 
ing and heating of our workplaces and 
living places. And that is sometimes 
as simple as pumping extra insulation 
into the roof and walls of these fairly 
rudimentary, temporary buildings we 
have, sometimes even the tents.” 

It was an admirable attempt to 
respond to a silly question. As if to 
remove any doubt that the question 
was a political stunt, Giffords now 
features the video on her YouTube 
account and titles it, “Encouraging 
Smart Energy Use in Afghanistan.” 
Perhaps America needs to encourage 
smart energy use in congressional 
hearings, instead. ♦ 
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CHARLES ARNHOLD 


IN MEMORIAM 


Tom Kelly, 1923 


T om Kelly, who died last 
week at 86, was the funniest 
man I ever knew and one of 
the most talkative. It used 
to puzzle me that he didn’t want to 
travel. 

He was a newspaperman, after all, 
an observer of the ways of men and 
institutions in the capital of a country 
becoming the most powerful on earth. 
He’d unmasked corruption in police 
departments, infiltrated extremist 
groups, covered murders and assas¬ 
sinations as a reporter for four news¬ 
papers. He’d recounted at book length 
the rise of one paper, The Imperial Post. 
How could someone so engaged not 
hanker to go find out what was over 
the horizon? 

But the longer I knew him, the 
more I came to appreciate his con¬ 
tentment. He seemed to exemplify— 
although I never heard him cite 
it—the famous phrase of Booker T. 
Washington, “Cast down your bucket 
where you are.” 

Tom lived almost his whole life on 
the block where he was born, in the 
19th-century neighborhood behind 
the U.S. Capitol. He walked to high 
school at the Jesuits’ Gonzaga College, 
and grew up sledding on the Capitol 
grounds. So did his kids. His funeral 
was at the church where he and they 
were baptized and all three daughters 
were married. 

In his later years, strolling the 
tree-lined streets dense with associa¬ 
tions was his refreshment. I bumped 
into him once in Stanton Park, near 
his house and mine, and asked him 
whether any neighborhood kid had 
ever climbed the equestrian statue 
there of Nathanael Greene and taken 
a seat behind the general. He didn’t 
know of one that had, but he did 
remember, back in the Hoover admin¬ 
istration, when the statue had toppled 
off its pedestal in a storm, and horse 
and rider had landed upside down. 


2010 


Tom’s only decade away from 
Capitol Hill began courtesy of World 
War II, and it gave him a vocation, a 
wife, and some of his greatest stories. 
He joined the Navy and spent part of 
his service patrolling the coast north 
of Boston on one of the last sailing 
ships in the fleet, a requisitioned three- 
masted schooner named Guinevere. 
The Navy sent him to college at 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
then Penn State. He had worked as a 



copy boy at the Washington Post in his 
teens, so he studied journalism. 

It was in New Orleans, where he 
took a job at the Item , that Tom found 
the beautiful, canny, and enterpris¬ 
ing Marguerite Lelong—the “foun¬ 
tain” from which all good things had 
flowed to him, he said on her 60th 
birthday—a wife of noble character 
if ever there was one. She had a daily 
newspaper column at 17. She knew at 
first sight that she would marry Tom. 

He loved to tell how he had courted 
her, on a ferry you could ride all night 
for 5 cents, and on excursions to the 
leper colony at Carville. The grounds 
were beautiful and gracious, befitting 
the sugar plantation it had been, and 
the museum it now is. The extensive 
complex was run by Tom’s aunt, Sister 


Theresa, a Daughter of Charity, who 
apparently was pleased to provide the 
setting for cheap dates. 

Tom and Marguerite married and 
moved back to Washington, to the 
house on Constitution Avenue. Mar¬ 
guerite looked after Tom’s parents till 
they died, and she gave birth to three 
daughters and a son (while practically 
running the Democratic precinct on 
the side). She cooked and he wise¬ 
cracked and the family grew. 

Then, in a brilliant and audacious 
stroke, Marguerite masterminded the 
family’s move to the big house on the 
corner, vintage 1870, with a tower and 
verandas front and side, where as a boy 
Tom had earned pocket money car¬ 
rying in firewood. There she spread 
her wings as a hostess New Orleans 
style, throwing dinner dances and ice 
cream socials, book parties and wed¬ 
ding receptions, and Tom and she 
both had offices. For the last decades 
of his working life, Tom freelanced 
from home. 

Most important, the big, welcom¬ 
ing house became the headquarters 
for their vital work of friendship. 
There was space for the neighbor¬ 
hood kids to put on, for invited 
audiences, the plays Tom wrote and 
directed them in, like the murder 
mystery “Ten Little Suspects.” In 
the comfortable corner room on the 
ground floor, Tom counseled genera¬ 
tions of aspiring writers to regard 
adjectives with suspicion and strike 
out all unnecessary words. 

Tom’s gallant approach to life 
showed itself not least in his bereave¬ 
ment. His son Michael was killed 
in April 2003, in a humvee accident 
while he was embedded as a journalist 
with the Third Infantry advancing on 
Baghdad. Never bitter, Tom worked on 
a book about Michael. And he savored 
the more the dedication of Michael’s 
own book, Martyrs’ Day: “To my father, 
Tom Kelly, for teaching me.” 

Tom Kelly taught many, includ¬ 
ing eight grandchildren, and inspired 
more. And how he made us laugh. 

Claudia Anderson 
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LETTERS 


The Barnes Foundation 


I n his May 31, 2010, cover article titled 
“No Museum Left Behind,” Lance 
Esplund paints a detailed and idealized 
picture of the Barnes Foundation and 
adopts wholesale some of the common mis¬ 
conceptions about the upcoming move of 
the foundation’s collection to Philadelphia 
and the reasons for it. Regrettably, when it 
comes to his coverage of the history and 
aims of the foundation, and the circum¬ 
stances that led to the move, Mr. Esplund 
simply repeats worn-out and misleading 
tales about the foundation. 

Mr. Esplund bemoans the breaking 
of Albert Barnes’s will. The truth is that 
Barnes’s will was not broken and was 
not at issue in the proceeding before the 
Orphans’ Court seeking approval for the 
move. For the record, Barnes’s will is a 
simple document limited to reiterating 
that the collection was given to the foun¬ 
dation prior to his death; bequeathing to 
the foundation the land and buildings in 
Merion, as well as Barnes’s country prop¬ 
erty known as Ker-Feal; and giving the 
residue of his estate to his wife, Laura. 

The relevant document is the indenture 
of trust, which established the mission 
of the foundation and gave governance 
responsibility to a board of trustees. Barnes 
established the foundation in Merion. He 
understood, however, that the situation 
could change and there might be a need to 
move if the collection no longer could be 
maintained in Merion. A fact frequently 
ignored by opponents of the move is that 
Barnes actually anticipated the possibility 
of a move of the collection to Philadelphia 
in paragraph 11 of the indenture, which 
reads in relevant part: 

Should the said collection ever ... 
become impossible to administer the 
trust hereby created concerning said col¬ 
lection of pictures, then the property and 
funds ... shall be applied to an object as 
nearly within the scope herein indicated 
... such application to be in connection 
with an existing organization ... in Phil¬ 
adelphia, Pa., or its suburbs. 

Indeed, one of the primary purposes 
of the proceeding before the Orphans’ 
Court was to divine, as best as possible. 


the intent of Barnes. Following years of 
litigation, including weeks of hearings, 
review of voluminous archival materials, 
and consideration of the numerous alter¬ 
natives that had been put forth, the court 
came to the reasoned conclusion that the 
move was consistent with and furthered 
the mission of the institution established 
by Albert Barnes. 

Mr. Esplund relies on a recently pub¬ 
lished article by the art dealer Richard 
Feigen to support his claim that the foun¬ 
dation’s trustees did not do enough to 
try to keep the collection in Merion. Mr. 
Feigen’s solution was to sell Ker-Feal and 
works of art from the collection to raise 
money for an endowment. This prescrip¬ 
tion, which stands in direct opposition 
to Barnes’s express wishes and the ethi¬ 
cal standards widely accepted by other 
collecting institutions, was examined 
carefully and rejected by the court. 

Mr. Esplund also alleges that Lincoln 
University was bribed out of its inherited 
responsibility to the foundation. Lincoln 
never had direct governance responsibil¬ 
ity for the foundation. Lincoln’s power 
has always been limited to the right to 
nominate prospective trustees; it never 
included the authority to place Barnes 
trustees on the board. Whether nomi¬ 
nated by Lincoln or not, each foundation 
trustee owes his/her fiduciary duty to the 
foundation and not to Lincoln University. 

The article also perpetuates the fiction 
that there was a vast conspiracy to under¬ 
mine the wishes of Barnes. According to 
Mr. Esplund’s sensationalized telling of 
the history, “the Barnes’s enemies and 
detractors—led by Pennsylvania governor 
Edward G. Rendell, then-Philadelphia 
mayor John Street, the Pew Charitable 
Trusts, the Lenfest and Annenberg 
Foundations, and the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art—kept after it,” and all 
conceived of a new tourist-focused Barnes 
in downtown Philadelphia to further 
their own interests. The fact is that after 
exploring numerous other alternatives, 
the chairman of the Barnes Foundation 
Board of Trustees, Dr. Bernard Watson, 
approached Pew, the Lenfest, and 


Annenberg Foundations, all distin¬ 
guished Philadelphia area philanthropic 
institutions, regarding a possible plan to 
move the collection to Philadelphia. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art has had no 
role in the move. 

Mr. Esplund spends a large portion of 
the article describing in great detail the 
art works and other elements comprising 
the ensembles and visual connections in 
the galleries. He ultimately and disingen¬ 
uously implies that when the collection 
moves these unique connections will be 
lost through a “Frankenstein’s monster¬ 
like revivification.” Despite his facile 
attempt to suggest otherwise, the new gal¬ 
leries will retain the scale, proportion, and 
configuration of the existing galleries and, 
through an interior garden, will reinforce 
the connection between art and nature. 

Finally, Mr. Esplund cites the upcom¬ 
ing move of the Barnes collection as 
the harbinger of a broader decline of 
respect for donor intent, a betrayal of 
the public trust, and erosion in respon¬ 
sible museum stewardship. With a more 
complete consideration of the relevant 
facts, the decision to move the Barnes 
is nothing more than a reasoned and 
rational response to a complex situation. 
Moreover, the decision was ratified by 
a concerned court through a litigation 
process that placed a sharp focus on the 
question of donor intent. Despite its sen- 
sationalistic appeal for the purpose of a 
magazine cover, the move is not the result 
of a grand conspiracy to betray the wishes 
of Albert Barnes, nor does it signal a fall¬ 
ing of the skies for American museums. 

Brett I. Miller 
general counsel 
Barnes Foundation 
Philadelphia, PA 

Lance Esplund responds: 

F irst, let’s put things in perspective. 

Brett Miller, Governor Rendell, the 
Lenfest and Annenberg Foundations, and 
the Pew Charitable Trusts, among others, 
support the Barnes Foundation’s move 
from its original and perfectly workable 
home in Merion, PA, to an inferior and 
bloated replica currendy being built next 
to the Philadelphia Museum of Art in 
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downtown Philadelphia. The proposed 
cost of the new facility is $150-200 million 
($30 million of which will be paid out of 
tax dollars). The supporters claim that the 
Barnes has run out of money and is no 
longer feasible in Merion. Yet the truth is 
that the supporters of the move have never 
proven the sensational claim (stated again 
in Mr. Miller’s letter) that “the collection 
no longer could be maintained in Merion.” 
This is an opinion, rather than fact. Mr. 
Miller is himself repeating worn-out and 
misleading tales about the foundation and 
the reasons for its move. 

He also claims that the board of the 
foundation considered numerous options 
before deciding on removal. Yet the alter¬ 
natives have never been publicly detailed, 
and the board’s meetings were held behind 
closed doors. From a public viewpoint, 
the sole solution to the problems facing 
the Barnes was to move the collection 
to Philadelphia. The fake Barnes will 
increase operating costs many times, and 
its proponents have no sound business 
plan for supporting the new facility. The 
Barnes claims that 60 percent of its future 
operating income will be provided by visi¬ 
tor revenue. Yet visitor spending amounts 
only to 10-30 percent of the average art 
museum’s annual budget. 

To justify the removal of the collec¬ 
tion to Philadelphia, they rely, as Mr. 
Miller notes, on a clause in the Barnes 
Foundation’s indenture of trust (a nearly 
8,000 word document commonly referred 
to as “Albert Barnes’s will”). Mr. Miller 
cites the clause but omits an interest¬ 
ing bit of wording. The clause actually 
begins: “Should the said collection ever 
be destroyed.” This suggests not that the 
Barnes’s artworks can be picked up and 
moved willy-nilly, but that if the Barnes 
is “destroyed,” its assets (“the said col¬ 
lection of pictures”) can and should—as 
a last resort—be relocated. Barnes was 
considering the very worst possible sce¬ 
nario. No one would advocate that, merely 
because the indenture forbade the removal 
of pictures, the Renoirs, Cezannes, and 
Matisses stay where they are if the gallery 
is on fire. 

Albert Barnes’s indenture also states: 

After [Barnes’s] death no picture 

belonging to the collection shall ever 



The west wall of the Main Gallery of the Barnes Foundation 


be loaned, sold or otherwise disposed 
of. ... All the paintings shall remain 
in exactly the places they are ... the 
administration building is to be used 
as class rooms and to serve the gen¬ 
eral purpose of the Barnes Founda¬ 
tion, that is the promotion of the 
advancement of education and the 
appreciation of the fine arts. ... It is 
further stipulated that the identity of 
the [Barnes Foundation] as an educa¬ 
tional institution is to be preserved for 
all time [and] is not to be merged in or 
absorbed by any other institution. 

It stipulates that “both the art gallery 
and arboretum ... are integral”—insepa¬ 
rable—that to break one from the other 
is not only unthinkable but literally to 
destroy the foundation. The truth is that, 
far from wanting to adhere to Barnes’s 
wishes and intentions, the proponents of 
the move have asked the courts to alter the 
indenture’s bylaws in many places—wher¬ 
ever it suited their own needs. Having 
been successful in Orphans’ Court, they 
can now legally move the collection to 
Philadelphia to become an overcrowd¬ 
ed tourist attraction; lend and market 


artworks; mount traveling shows; and 
throw parties for patrons in the galleries. 
Contrary to Mr. Miller’s assertion, all of 
this in no way “further[s] the mission of 
the institution established by Barnes.” 

Mr. Miller deliberately misrepresents 
the article by Richard Feigen—a former 
member of the Barnes Foundation’s art 
advisory committee—printed in the Art 
Newspaper hoping to discredit a wide¬ 
spread and sustained criticism of the plan 
to move the Barnes. Mr. Feigen’s solution 
was to sell “unrestricted” artworks and real 
estate, an action that is in no way forbid¬ 
den under museum association guidelines. 
As I said in my essay, Mr. Feigen (again, 
contrary to Mr. Miller’s assertions), was 
dismissed by then Barnes Foundation 
president Richard Glanton because he 
refused to support Mr. Glanton’s plans 
to deaccession artworks from the founda¬ 
tion’s galleries. Judge Stanley Ott of the 
Orphans’ Court said in his December 13, 
2004, decree that the foundation had every 
right to sell its unrestricted assets. 

Mr. Miller alleges that Lincoln 
University was not “bribed out of its 
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inherited responsibility.” He also claims 
that Governor Rendell (a former mayor 
of Philadelphia) and the involved phil¬ 
anthropic trusts were not concerned 
with furthering their own interests and 
boosting downtown tourism. Yet, in 
the recent documentary film The Art of 
the Steal , D. Michael Fisher, a federal 
appellate judge and former attorney gen¬ 
eral of Pennsylvania, illuminated with 
remarkable candor not only the essence 
of the nonprofit takeover of the Barnes 
board of trustees, but the painfully obvi¬ 
ous conflict of interest for the Lincoln 
University trustees, who in September 
2001 withdrew their legal challenge to 
the Barnes petition to change its charter 
and bylaws (stipulated in the indenture 
of trust), including moving the Barnes art 
collection to Philadelphia, in exchange 
for $80 million in state funding for their 
capital campaign. 

Mr. Fisher said: 

It was pretty clear to me that they [the 
philanthropic institutions champion¬ 
ing the move] weren’t going to give 
$50, $70, $100 million without getting 
control of the Barnes board. I had to 
explain to them [Lincoln Universi¬ 
ty’s Board of Trustees] that maybe the 
attorney general’s office would have to 
take some action involving them that 
might have to change the complex¬ 
ion of the board. Whether I said that 
directly or I implied it, I think that 
they finally got the message. 

In “Just What the Doctor Ordered?: 
The Doctrine of Deviation, the Case of 
Doctor Barnes’s Trust and the Future 
Location of the Barnes Foundation” 
(Real Property, Probate and Trust Journal , 
Winter 2005), lawyer Jonathan Scott 
Goldman wrote: 

The impracticability of keeping the 
Barnes Foundation in Lower Merion is 
a result of the influence of a number of 
outside charitable groups, each with its 
own agenda, separate and distinct from 
that of Dr. Barnes. If the financial assis¬ 
tance contemplated by the Pew Chari¬ 
table Trust and the Lenfest Foundation 
was not conditioned on a move from 
Lower Merion to Philadelphia, permis¬ 
sion for such a move almost certainly 
would have been denied. 

As far as the part played by the 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Mr. Miller 
states that the PMA “has had no role in 
the move.” It would be more accurate 
to say that it did absolutely nothing. If 
the PMA had strongly voiced a desire 
that the Barnes stay where it is (the eth¬ 
ical decision); if they had offered aid 
or promised to treat it as an annex (as 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art treats 
the Cloisters, for example), the move of 
the Barnes would never have been con¬ 
templated. The directors of our major 
museums view themselves as guardians 
of our visual culture, and they weigh 
in regularly on controversies that engulf 
museums and art—the “Sensation” scan¬ 
dal, for example, drew open letters and 
op-eds from the directors of New York’s 
most prestigious museums in 1999. The 
fact that the PMA’s late director, Anne 
d’Harnoncourt, repeatedly declined to 
support the Barnes’s continued existence 
in Merion was a nonstatement of great 
weight in the cultural world. The PMA 
chose not to get involved in the con¬ 
troversy, but it will, of course, benefit 
from adding a neighboring museum with 
the greatest collection of Impressionist, 
Postimpressionist, and early Modern art 
in the world to the expanding museum 
row on the Benjamin Franklin Parkway. 

Obviously, some of the supporters of 
the move believe it is best for American 
culture that Albert Barnes’s collection 
exist not in a suburb but downtown in a 
large metropolis. In a recent Fox News 
piece on the Barnes, Governor Rendell 
remarked: 

First of all, it was a disgrace that such 
a limited number of people could see 
this great collection. A disgrace. ... 
The basic display is going to repli¬ 
cate as accurately as possible the way 
the art was displayed in Dr. Barnes’s 
house. Now, obviously, it’s going to be 
larger because one of the things we all 
wanted to do was to take the incredible 
art and expose them to more people. 

In the 25 years I have been regularly visit¬ 
ing the Barnes, I have never once had 
difficulty getting into the foundation (and 
it has never been crowded). Far from a 
“disgrace,” the Barnes is easily accessible 
to anyone willing to make a reservation 
(which we all do perfectly willingly at res¬ 


taurants) and then make a 20-30 minute 
car journey from downtown Philadelphia. 

There is no way for us to predict exact¬ 
ly how adversely the experience of the 
Barnes’s art will be affected by its new 
home and attendance going up five-fold. 
But one thing is certain: More view¬ 
ers equal more distractions. And some 
works of art (Chartres Cathedral, the 
Great Pyramids at Giza, Fallingwater, the 
Barnes Foundation) are perfect exactly 
how and where they are. They do not 
need politicians to improve them. The 
Barnes Foundation was and continues to 
be a unique and radical vision. Its move to 
Philadelphia will homogenize it. 

The move of the Barnes Foundation is 
legal, but that does not make it ethical. It 
does not change the fact that it is the great¬ 
est preventable cultural tragedy of the 
present day. Mr. Miller, who ignores the 
destroying of sightlines between galleries, 
says that the changes—the addition of 
more viewers, two disruptive classrooms, 
a great hall, a restaurant, a gift shop, an 
indoor garden—are all in keeping with 
Barnes’s intentions for his foundation. If 
so, why didn’t Barnes put them there to 
begin with? Barnes did what he intended, 
and he then intended things to remain 
exactly as he set them. This is the inescap¬ 
able conclusion of any engagement with 
the terms of the indenture or Barnes’s 
own writings. 

The decision to move the Barnes is about 
arrogance, avarice, and money. What bet¬ 
ter indication of this could there be than 
that the Barnes Foundation’s response to 
my piece of art criticism comes not from 
Derek Gillman, the Barnes’s director, but 
from a lawyer. 

After the publication of my article, 
while I was being berated on the phone 
by the Barnes Foundation’s director of 
marketing and public relations for my 
assessment of the move, I pointed out that 
he could nitpick my essay to death but that 
he could not deny that the powers that be 
were dead set on relocating the Barnes to 
Philadelphia. I said that if someone came 
forward today and offered enough money 
to keep the Barnes in its original home 
in perpetuity, the foundation would still 
be moved to the mall on the Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway. My comment was met 
with absolute silence. ♦ 
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Small People Rule! 


[President Obama] is frustrated because he cares about the small 
people. And we care about the small people. 

—BP chairman Carl-Henric Svanberg, June 16, 2010 

t was a bad week for the big people. 

On Tuesday night, President Obama, surely the big¬ 
gest big, delivered his first speech from the Oval Office 
to the American people. It was a bust. The next day, after a 
big people’s meeting at the White House, BP chairman Carl- 
Henric Svanberg explained that he and his fellow bigs cared 
about us small people. And then on Thursday, 
at the big spectacle in the hearing room of the 
House Energy and Commerce Committee, big- 
deal chairman Henry Waxman waxed ridic¬ 
ulously demagogic, big-shot BP CEO Tony 
Hayward played unconvincingly dumb, and 
GOP-big Joe Barton was remarkably dumb. 

But at least they care about us. 

Well, actually, they don’t—as even a cur¬ 
sory observation of the careers and behavior of 
Messrs. Obama, Svanberg, Hayward, Waxman, 
and Barton reveals. More important, they’re 
incompetent. Who wouldn’t prefer to be gov¬ 
erned by the first 500 (small) people in the 
phone book than by the big people currently in charge? 

This year’s primaries and the general election polls sug¬ 
gest this sentiment is pretty widespread. But beyond the 
2010 election results, which are likely to be satisfactory for 
conservatives, the task ahead is daunting. We’ve seen over 
the last few years the failures of big finance and big govern¬ 
ment. We’re witnessing a well-deserved collapse of big media 
and the ossification of academia. The establishment hasn’t 
been this discredited since the mid-1960s. 

The task is to forge a better response than the one in 
the 1960s. 

In speculating which decades to compare to our own, 
I wonder whether we’ve been looking in the wrong places. 
Liberals have been hoping that Obama would be another 
FDR and this period like the 1930s. Conservatives have 
been warning that Obama is another Jimmy Carter, and we 
are repeating the late 1970s. 

But what if we’re in for a period more like the late 
1960s? We could soon have a rebellion, from both left 
and right, against a difficult war. We already have a Mid¬ 
dle American populist reaction against the government 
schemes of pointy-headed intellectuals. Barack Obama 


got the highest percentage of the votes of any Democratic 
presidential candidate since Lyndon Johnson in 1964; 
Republicans look to be on track this year to replicate their 
47-seat House pick-up in 1966. 

What comes next? That’s up to us—especially to us con¬ 
servatives. We’re not doomed to repeat the pretty miserable 
political, social, and economic performance of 1967-80. 

Unlike in that period, we’re not all Keynesians now; 
Friedrich Hayek’s Road to Serfdom has spent much of the last 
week at number one on the Amazon bestseller list. Unlike 
in the late 1960s, the Silent Majority already 
knows it shouldn’t defer to the big people. 
Unlike 40 years ago, progressivism is no lon¬ 
ger hegemonic and the reactions against it no 
longer merely uncertain or instinctual. And 
today, there is a serious revival of interest in the 
Founders and in constitutionalism. 

To avoid replicating the dark period of 1967 
to 1980, American conservatism will have to 
govern successfully. A year and a half ago, it 
seemed that conservatives would have years in 
the wilderness to lick their wounds and gather 
their forces. Now, suddenly, conservatism is 
being called on to be intellectually robust and 
politically adept. Conservatives have both to save the coun¬ 
try from a failed liberal progressivism and to avoid being 
satisfied with what we might call the Nixonian temptation— 
too much anger and too much accommodation, and too little 
fundamental regrounding of our politics. 

With the left in control of the commanding heights of 
government, academe, Hollywood, the media, and much of 
big business, modern American conservatism can identify 
with and speak for the “small people,” aka the people. Can it 
help them govern? Can it help them build on their good sense 
that they don’t want to be “cared” for by President Obama 
or demagogued by Henry Waxman or apologized for by Joe 
Barton? Can conservatives develop a program, an agenda, 
and a governing vision that would, in the words of Federalist 
39, vindicate “that honorable determination which animates 
every votary of freedom, to rest all our political experiments 
on the capacity of mankind for self-government”? 

Meanwhile, even Messrs. Obama, Svanberg, Hayward, 
Waxman, and Barton can see the peaceful constitutionalist- 
populist political realignment that is happening. The small 
people are winning. 

—William Kristol 
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Running 
on Empty 


The wheels come off 
the liberal juggernaut, 
but it’s still dangerous. 

by Fred Barnes 


T he Obama presidency is nearly 
out of gas. So are the Demo¬ 
cratic majorities in the Senate 
and House. Yet the White House and 
congressional Democrats aren’t sur¬ 
rendering. They’re still intoxicated 
with their “historic majorities” and 
bent on enacting more landmark lib¬ 
eral legislation this year, including cap 
and trade, a value-added tax (VAT), 
and who knows what else. 

Are they fantasizing? Not entirely. 
The odds—and the political climate— 
are against them. But their ideological 
ambitions are undiminished and they 
have a sense of urgency. They know 
their majorities will be crippled (if not 
eliminated) in the midterm elections 
on November 2, which means they 
must enact the remaining parts of the 
agenda in 2010 or put them back in 
the cupboard of liberal dreams, maybe 
for decades. So it’s now or never. 

There are two time slots for passing 
these bills, both difficult. The first is 


Fred Barnes is executive editor of 
The Weekly Standard. 


between now and whenever Congress 
recesses in the fall. Prospects look 
bleak in this time frame for approv¬ 
ing anything except the final version 
of the financial reform bill. The sec¬ 
ond is when a lame duck Congress, 
filled with defeated and retired sena¬ 
tors and House members, convenes 
in December. 

Lame duck sessions don’t ordinar¬ 
ily enact major policy changes, but 
this one could be an exception. It is 
likely to meet after the president’s 
commission on reducing the defi¬ 
cit announces its recommendations, 
which may include a VAT. Democrats 
insist they’re not scheming to pass 
what is in effect a national sales tax. 
But a Republican official in the Sen¬ 
ate told me a White House aide, in a 
recent chat, had raised the possibility 
of enacting one in the December ses¬ 
sion. A VAT has obviously crossed 
the president’s mind. 

One can imagine the pressure that 
might be exerted to pass a VAT in a 
fiscal “emergency” in December: the 
deficit and the national debt explod¬ 


ing, Treasury Secretary Tim Geithner 
reporting purchasers of government 
debt are suddenly backing off because 
of America’s fiscal mess, the president 
and his commission vowing to match 
the tax hike with spending cuts. The 
result: a VAT becomes law, most of 
the cuts don’t. President Reagan expe¬ 
rienced a similar squeeze in the 1980s 
when he agreed to a tax increase in 
exchange for two times that amount 
of spending cuts. Taxes went up, the 
spending cuts went away. 

What encourages Obama and Dem¬ 
ocrats is Obamacare. After the victory 
of Republican Scott Brown in the 
Massachusetts Senate race in January, 
the health care bill was regarded as 
dead. His election was interpreted as 
a mandate to discard it. But the corpse 
of Obamacare rose from the grave. 

It didn’t matter that the legislation 
was unpopular and that the president 
had been breathtakingly unsuccessful 
in selling it to the American public. 
With their big majorities in the Sen¬ 
ate and House, Democrats could pass 
Obamacare. And they did. 
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“Cap and trade” climate-change 
legislation is even more unpopular 
than Obamacare. But that’s hardly an 
impediment to pushing for its pas¬ 
sage—especially if you’re thrilled with 
the idea of being a martyr for liberal¬ 
ism. Besides, it passed the House a year 
ago. So there’s only the Senate to go 
and probably no more than ten Demo¬ 
crats who must be cajoled into voting 
for it (the others are already on board). 

Obama, however, didn’t help with 
his dreary Oval Office speech last 
week, a third of which was devoted to 
promoting cap and trade. He invoked 
a string of cliches about “the conse¬ 
quences of our inaction” and the “new 
future that will benefit all of us 
only if we seize the moment.” And he 
told us he “will not settle for ... the 
idea that this challenge is somehow 
too big and too difficult to meet.” 
That’s an empty pledge if there ever 
was one. And who said the challenge 
was too big anyway? 

Once again, Obama declined to 
deal with the discredited science 
on global warming which was the 
impetus for the bill. Cap and trade 
would set an arbitrary ceiling on car¬ 
bon emissions in America, imposing 
higher energy costs on consumers 
and businesses while having little or 
no effect on reducing temperatures. 
The president dismissed cost con¬ 
cerns in a couple of sentences. 

The speech bombed on Capitol 
Hill, where the Democrats’ majori¬ 
ties are fraying. Senate Democrats did 
defeat a bid to bar the Environmen¬ 
tal Protection Agency, run by global 
warmists, from imposing a carbon cap 
on its own. “The White House spun it 
as a victory,” a Republican aide said. 
“The problem is they didn’t get to 
60.” To pass cap and trade, Democrats 
would need 60 votes to overcome an 
expected Republican filibuster. 

Another blow to Obama was the 
rude response to his letter to congres¬ 
sional leaders last week asking for 
another $50 billion so states can avert 
“massive layoffs of teachers, police 
and firefighters.” Charles Lane of the 
Washington Post demolished Obama’s 
pitch as inaccurate and exaggerated. 
At best, the president may get a por¬ 


tion of his request, funded (against his 
wishes) by unused stimulus money. 

A final question: Why in the world 
would a Democrat facing a tough 
reelection challenge in November vote 
for cap and trade or any other such 
legislation? Here’s the essence of the 
reasoning: Republicans are bound to 
attack you no matter how you vote, so 
why not play a role in making history? 
It won’t kill your reelection chances. 

That’s not all. There’s a story line for 
wavering Democrats. You’ll have more 
money than your Republican oppo¬ 
nent. The tea party people will make 
life difficult for Republican candidates. 


Beirut 

few months back, I was din¬ 
ing with a friend at an Arme¬ 
nian restaurant in Beirut, and 
at the end of the meal he gracefully 
sidestepped the Turkish question by 
ordering a “Byzantine” coffee. The 
waiter laughed grimly. “Aside from 
coffee and waterpipes,” asked my 
friend, “what did the Turks leave us? 
They were here for 500 years, and they 
didn’t even leave us their language. 
We speak Arabic, French, and Eng¬ 
lish. No one speaks Turkish. Their 
most important political institutions 
were baksheesh and the khazouk.” 

Baksheesh is bribery, and the 
khazouk is a spike driven through its 
victim’s rectum, which the Ottomans 
used to terrify locals and deter poten¬ 
tial insurgents. The Ottomans were 
hated here and throughout the Ara¬ 
bic-speaking Middle East, not only 
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And look what happened in May in 
the special House election in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The Democrat won by sounding 
like a conservative and stressing local 
issues. You can do the same. 

If you sense there’s something 
faintly familiar about this advice, 
you’re right. In 2006, Republican 
leaders assured worried incumbents 
they’d be loaded with campaign 
money, plus earmarks for their dis¬ 
tricts or states and scads of local 
issues to latch onto. Many Republi¬ 
cans were comforted by this advice 
and then lost their seats. A similar 
fate awaits Democrats in 2010. ♦ 


by the regional minorities (Chris¬ 
tians, Jews, Shia, etc.) but also by their 
Sunni Arab coreligionists. All felt the 
heavy yoke of the Sublime Porte. 

In the last few weeks, however, 
half a millennium’s worth of history 
has been conveniently forgotten, 
perhaps even forgiven, as Turkey has 
emerged as a regional power and the 
guarantor of Arab interests—against 
Israel, to be sure, but more impor¬ 
tantly against Iran. 

In truth, the wheels were in motion 
long before Prime Minister Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan’s government spon¬ 
sored the Mavi Marmara’s cruise to 
Gaza, which left nine activists dead 
after they challenged an Israeli board¬ 
ing party. Erdogan’s winter 2009 
performance at Davos, when he con¬ 
fronted Israeli president Shimon 
Peres in the wake of the Gaza offen¬ 
sive, made the Turkish Islamist a 
regional celebrity. And while the Arab 
masses were thrilled to hear Israel 
denounced by a Muslim leader—and 
an ally of the Jewish state no less— 
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the more important work was taking 
place behind the scenes. After Davos, 
high-level political sources in Beirut 
let on that there’d been a meeting in 
Cairo with President Hosni Mubarak. 
“The Egyptians are very happy with 
Erdogan,” said one. “The Turks are 
trying to take the Palestinian file out 
of the hands of the Iranians and give 
it back to the Arabs.” 

It’s not yet clear whether Ankara 
really means to restore the Arabs to 
their pride of place by handing over a 
Hamas scrubbed of Iranian influence, 
or, as is more likely, the Turks simply 
want to use the Palestinian cause to 
enhance its own regional credentials, 
as Tehran has been doing for the last 
three decades. But the Turkish gambit 
has induced a lot of willful self-delu¬ 
sion in the Arab states—and amnesia. 


L ong before Arab nationalism 
identified Israel and the United 
States (and before that the European 
powers) as the enemy, it was the Otto¬ 
mans who were called to account for 
everything that was wrong in the 
Arabic-speaking regions. The Otto¬ 
mans certainly encouraged Middle 
East sectarianism: playing up confes¬ 
sional differences, empowering some 
sects while weakening others, and bal¬ 
ancing minorities against each other. 
Arab nationalism was inspired by 
Turkish nationalism, but it was a doc¬ 
trine that asserted Arab independence 
from the Ottomans. There were no 
longer Sunni, Shia, Druze, Alawi, etc., 
only Arabs, unified as one against the 
outsiders, the colonizers. 

The Arab states that had been 
most directly oppressed by the Sub¬ 
lime Porte—and so those most 
divided along sectarian lines—were 
determined to illuminate the evils of 
Ottoman occupation. No Arab state 
was more anti-Turkish than Baathist 
Syria. The Syrian television serials 
that commonly promote the blood 
libel and feature other anti-Semitic 
caricatures at one time also cast Otto¬ 
mans as villains. Indeed, Damascus 
went where even Washington fears to 
tread, producing serials that mention 
the Armenian genocide. And Syrian 


anti-Turkish sentiment wasn’t only 
about past affronts. Just as Damas¬ 
cus demands that Israel return the 
Golan Heights, there is a significant 
land dispute at the center of Syrian- 
Turkish relations. In 1939, the Turks 
conquered what is today known as 
Hatay province, but the Syrians call 
Iskenderun or Alexandretta, and 
which Damascus long claimed was 
occupied land. In 2005, the Syrians 
quietly relinquished their claims 
and thus opened a new chapter in 
the history of their two countries— 
which included a 1998 conflict in 
which Turkey was poised to invade 
its Arab neighbor until Hafez al- 
Assad handed over Kurdish separat¬ 
ist leader Abdullah Ocalan. 

Today, Hafez’s son Bashar likes to 
speak of Turkey and Syria’s shared 
history, explaining that “Arab and 
Turkish blood is one blood across 
history”—a phrase that unintention¬ 
ally resonates with historical pathos. 
Syrians after all are often disparag¬ 
ingly called Tamerlane’s bastards, a 
reference to the trail of destruction 
and sexual violence that the Turkic 
conqueror left in his wake. Presum¬ 
ably, today’s Turks are of a much 
kinder disposition, and Damascus 
has both an Iranian ally and a gov¬ 
ernment in Ankara that is wooing 
it—or at least this is how the Syrians 
are playing it publicly. 

Erdogan’s invitation to Hezbol¬ 
lah’s secretary general to visit Ankara 
certainly reinforces the fear that what 
we’re watching is the formation of 
a united resistance front, with Tur¬ 
key signing on to the Iran-Syria- 
Hezbollah-Hamas alliance. But this 
may well turn out, eventually any¬ 
way, to be a revival of the historic 
rivalry between the Turks and the 
Persians. The problem is not just that 
their competition is likely to further 
radicalize the political culture of an 
already volatile region, but that sub¬ 
sidiary actors will be forced to prove 
their bona fides as well. It will drag 
in the Jordanians. And what about 
the Egyptians, who are on the verge 
of a very delicate succession issue as 
the 83-year-old Mubarak’s days are 
numbered and no one knows if his 


son Gamal will indeed be able to 
replace him? 

Syria is about the only player 
whose actions can be gamed with 
any accuracy. The country right now 
considers itself Hamas’s interlocutor, 
which is precisely the role that Erdo¬ 
gan auditioned for with the cruise of 
the Mavi Marmara. Should Europe, 
or at some point the United States, 
accept Turkish mediation, it will 
knock Syria down a peg, which will 
then feel obligated to assert itself. 
Perhaps the best way to understand 
Syria’s recent shipment of Scuds to 
Hezbollah is as a reminder to every¬ 
one that attention must be paid to 
Damascus as well as Tehran, that 
when it comes to Hezbollah, Assad 
also has a vote in war or peace with 
Israel. Turkish-Iranian competition 
will entail accelerated Syrian activity 
on two of Israel’s borders. 

Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states, 
Iran’s neighbors across the water, see 
the recent events in starker terms. 
Ankara’s shot across Tehran’s bow is 
a good thing, period. As Abdul Rah¬ 
man al-Rashid, Saudi columnist for 
the London-based pan-Arab news¬ 
paper Asharq al-Awsat writes: 

Erdogan, who wanted to break Isra¬ 
el’s blockade of Gaza, broke the Ira¬ 
nian blockade on the Arabs instead. 

... [T]he most that Ankara could 
benefit from by raising the Palestin¬ 
ian flag would be by advancing its 
political status, [which] does not con¬ 
tract or marginalize Arab interests, 
unlike the Iranian goal which directly 
undermines the Arab position. 

If some Saudi officials are con¬ 
cerned that Erdogan’s play is a bit rad¬ 
ical and wish, according to Asharq al- 
Awsat editor in chief Tariq Homayed, 
“Hamas would follow Turkey, and 
not vice versa,” in the end it all comes 
down to sectarianism. Turkey is Sunni, 
Iran is Shia, and despite the Ottoman 
Empire’s long history of oppressing 
their imperial subjects, the Arabs pre¬ 
fer anything to the prospect of Persian 
hegemony. If it means casting their 
lot with the progeny of those who 
enslaved them for centuries—well 
there is great comfort in custom. 
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Jihadists Abroad 

Europe sneers at Guantanamo but has no good 
policy itself for terror suspects, by Robin Simcox 


If in a sense the Middle East is 
returning to its historical divisions— 
an Ottoman (Turkish) and Safavid 
(Iranian) rivalry where Israel stands 
in for the Western powers—espe¬ 
cially with Washington’s diminish¬ 
ing profile in the region—it is worth 
lamenting how the Arabs wasted 
their moment of independence. 
What started with the birth of the 
Arab state system moved quickly to 
wars between those states and within 
them, and then the empty rhetoric 
of Nasser, despotism, mass murder, 
and a unifying hatred of Israel, all 
culminating in the suicidal obscu¬ 
rantism of groups like Hezbollah and 
Hamas, whom the Arab masses, char¬ 
acteristically, regard as heroes. The 
“Arab century,” that period during 
which the Arabs had their own des¬ 
tiny in their hands, was brief, lasting 
roughly a decade from 1956-67. A 
harsher, and perhaps more accurate, 
assessment suggests that it was even 
shorter than that: After all, Israel’s 
victory in the Six Day War shows that 
Nasser’s success at Suez was due not 
to anything he did, but to an Ameri¬ 
can president’s ordering the French, 
British, and Israelis to stand down. 

In reality, the Arab century was 
ours. For more than 65 years, the 
United States was the power under¬ 
writing the Arabs, and if not always 
the most sincere benefactor, we none¬ 
theless protected them from more 
dangerous forces and their even more 
dangerous fantasies. What we won 
from the region is what the Turks now 
want as well: the wealth, influence, 
and power that is consequent on hege¬ 
mony in the energy-rich Middle East. 
Ankara will serve as an intermediary 
between their Arab charges and a 
stingy Europe that up till now has 
turned its back on Turkey. But what 
do the Turks have to offer the Arabs 
that they hadn’t already impressed 
upon the region when they left it to 
its own devices almost a century ago? 
The Americans brought schools and 
hospitals to the Middle East, and, 
after 9/11, democracy, too, at last—or 
perhaps, too late. It’s not the Arab 
vacuum that Ankara is rushing to fill, 
but our own. ♦ 


London 

he Obama administration’s 
recent review of the remaining 
detainees at Guantanamo Bay 
reported that there are still 48 individ¬ 
uals “too dangerous to transfer but not 
feasible for prosecution.” Europeans 
are generally scornful of the U.S. policy 
of detaining such men at Guantanamo 
Bay. Yet the quandary facing Wash¬ 
ington over what to 
do with war on terror 
detainees is one that 
resonates across the 
continent. 

Events in the 
United Kingdom last 
month confirmed 
this. Britain’s pre¬ 
vious government 
had given futility its 
chance by trying to 
deport two al Qaeda 
operatives to Paki¬ 
stan. As is often the 
case, the men could 
not be prosecuted as 
the evidence against 
them was intelligence 
based and unusable in a British court. 
The deportation request was rejected 
by the Special Immigration Appeals 
Commission in the first week of the 
new Conservative-Liberal coalition 
government. The verdict was meekly 
accepted. After all, deportation of ter¬ 
rorist threats to unpleasant countries is 
a breach of the European Convention 
on Human Rights (ECHR), and noth¬ 
ing strikes fear into the heart of self- 
respecting European governments like 
the idea of breaching the ECHR. 

Post 9/11, the British government 
attempted to detain such individu¬ 
als without trial. Al Qaeda veterans 
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such as Abu Qatada were at least kept 
from openly calling for jihad on the 
streets, as they had done for much of 
the 1990s. Yet in December 2004, the 
House of Lords ruled detention with¬ 
out trial incompatible with the ECHR. 
Individuals acknowledged in Brit¬ 
ish court as a “serious threat to the 
national security” were instead placed 
under a control order—legislation 
introduced in 2005 
that involves a cur¬ 
few, electronic tag¬ 
ging, a ban on travel 
abroad, and a variety 
of other restrictions. 

There have been 
nearly 50 control 
orders issued since 
2005. British citizens 
must now accept 
that they could be 
neighbors with a ter¬ 
rorist. What is more, 
they are expected 
to accept that their 
taxes pay to keep 
him here. Euro¬ 
pean governments 
have conceded that those committed 
to their destruction—including those 
living here illegally—should be paid 
to stick around. 

Our suicidal tendencies are being 
noted by our enemies. Consider the 
example of Muktar Said Ibrahim, who 
came to Britain from Eritrea in 1990. 
Within three years he had indecently 
assaulted a 15-year-old girl; a year 
later he attacked and robbed a 77- 
year-old woman; a year after that, he 
committed a series of robberies. His 
reward for all this, in 2004, was British 
citizenship. A year later he expressed 
his gratitude by trying to slaughter as 
many people as possible with a suicide 
bomb—which thankfully did not det¬ 
onate—on the London underground. 
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Merkel’s Goal 

Can a World Cup win save her government? 

BY VlCTORINO MATUS 


His reaction upon arrest was to loudly 
proclaim, “I have rights.” 

There is a way around this. While 
accepting its verdicts most of the time, 
Italy has actually defied the European 
court on three occasions and deported 
foreign terror suspects. This led the 
pithily titled chairman of the Council of 
Europe Parliamentary Assembly Legal 
Affairs Committee to label Italy “totally 
unacceptable,” “disgraceful,” and guilty 
of displaying “intolerable behavior,” 
which had to “be condemned by the 
Council of Europe without delay.” Yet 
a condemnation from the Council of 
Europe carries about as much weight as 
a United Nations resolution. Britain’s 
independent reviewer of terrorist legis¬ 
lation has warned against following the 
Italian route, due to the “reputational 
damage” it would cause to the country. 
But you would struggle to find a Brit¬ 
ish citizen who cares more about what 
Finland thinks of our immigration pol¬ 
icy than about expelling al Qaeda from 
their doorstep. 

This is a sign of the utter discon¬ 
nect that exists between the political 
class and the rest of the country. This 
gulf is something that the United States 
has, for the most part, avoided. Guanta¬ 
namo Bay is divisive. But at least Amer¬ 
icans do know that the priority of their 
elected leaders is their safety from fur¬ 
ther terrorist attack. Every time terror¬ 
ists are turned loose by the European 
court, the opposite signal is being sent. 
Elected leaders defer to the unelected. 

Despite the bombings in Madrid 
and London, and the numerous dis¬ 
rupted terrorist plots that Europe has 
experienced since 9/11, most of the 
continent still interprets al Qaeda 
terrorism as a crime, not an act of 
war. The country that was closest to 
the United States in its interpreta¬ 
tion of 9/11 was Britain under Tony 
Blair. It is unsurprising, then, that 
Britain has found it hard to reconcile 
national security with the demands of 
European law. This being the case, it 
is the law that needs to be changed, 
not sensible security policy. This is 
an unspeakable concept in much of 
Europe. And as long as this remains 
so, threats to European security can 
only increase. ♦ 


I s Angela Merkel’s government on 
the verge of dissolution? “Chan¬ 
cellor Angela Merkel of Germanay 
faced calls from opposition leaders ... 
for new elections, as bickering and 
fighting within her governing coali¬ 
tion has led to growing 
speculation in the Ger¬ 
man news media that a 
collapse of her govern¬ 
ment could be immi¬ 
nent,” said the New York 
Times. In the state of 
North Rhine-Westpha- 
lia, a Social Democrat- 
Green minority govern¬ 
ment was declared last 
week, causing Merkel to 
lose her right-of-center 
majority in the Bundes- 
rat, Germany’s upper 
house. In a recent poll for the German 
television network ARD, Merkel’s job 
approval rating has plummeted to 40 
percent. According to another poll, 53 
percent of Germans are anticipating an 
early end to her ruling coalition. 

None of this bodes well for the chan¬ 
cellor. And yet the question remains: 
What power arrangement could replace 
the current one? The way some critics 
view the crisis, the collapse will fol¬ 
low the vote for Germany’s president 
on June 30. (Horst Kohler, the previ¬ 
ous president, resigned abruptly after 
expressing support for the German 
military presence in Afghanistan—an 
intervention deemed an inappropriate 
sentiment for the figurehead position.) 
The vote will be cast by the entire 
legislature, and, as speculation goes, 
parliamentarians upset at Merkel will 
not vote for her candidate, Christian 
Wulff, but rather for the Social Demo¬ 
cratic candidate (and Protestant pas- 
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tor) Joachim Gauck. This, in turn, will 
not only demonstrate a lack of con¬ 
fidence in Merkel but spur a vote of 
confidence in her government, which 
she is then expected to lose. Thus will 
follow a new election. 

Except that the 
parties themselves 
do not seem all that 
interested. “I do not 
believe that the coali¬ 
tion will collapse, 
simply because nei¬ 
ther the CDU/CSU 
[Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union and its 
Bavarian partner, 
the Christian Social 
Union] nor the FDP 
[Free Democratic 
party] have an inter¬ 
est in facing angry and disappointed 
voters right now,” says Ulf Gartzke, 
director of the Washington office of 
the Hanns Seidel Foundation. “A lot 
of coalition MPs would lose their seats 
if early elections were held any time 
soon.” (The Hanns Seidel Foundation 
is a nonprofit organization focused 
on political education and is affiliated 
with the CSU.) 

A prominent Free Democrat who 
asked to remain nameless agrees, say¬ 
ing, “the Social Democrats [SPD] are 
not interested in being a junior partner 
in yet another Grand Coalition. The 
CDU and FDP know that if either of 
them breaks from the coalition, they 
will get punished at the polls.” He’s 
right—the Free Democrats scored an 
all-time high of 15 percent support in 
the 2009 elections but are now below 5 
percent. “That means we’d lose at least 
half the FDP members currently in the 
Bundestag,” he says. Besides, “the left 
hates Gauck,” who recendy expressed 
opposition to an SPD-Linke (far left)- 
Green government. “Gauck is a bour- 
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geois candidate closer to the center and 
an outsider. We just had an outsider in 
Horst Kohler, and he couldn’t handle 
the job.” Christian Wulff, on the other 
hand, is the governor of Lower Saxony 
and definitely viewed as an insider. And 
though he is expected to win, Wulff 
may face a runoff election—an embar¬ 
rassment for Merkel but not fatal. 

The way this Free Democrat sees it, 
“the government is just going to have 
to get through this” despite the serious 
rifts already apparent in the coalition: 
For instance, health reform, under the 
aegis of FDP health minister Philipp 
Rossler, has hit major roadblocks— 
Free Democrats are blaming the Chris¬ 
tian Social Union, and in particular its 
chairman Horst Seehofer, for causing 
the obstructions. The FDP’s platform 
for lowering taxes has been abandoned 
and the party is now holding the line 
against CDU and CSU attempts at 
raising taxes. Roland Koch, the CDU 
governor of Hesse and a key economic 
adviser to Merkel, is also stepping 
down—his own recommendations for 
cost-cutting and deficit reduction were 
rejected by the chancellor. 

A longtime member of the CSU 
says, “Chancellor Merkel has failed to 
give the coalition a clear direction, to 
keep it disciplined and focused. Also, 
as a result of the euro crisis, she has 
by now lost her aura of untouchabil- 
ity.” He also views the Free Democrats 
as having their fair share of problems: 
“After 12 years in opposition, Guido 
Westerwelle’s FDP party was trying 
aggressively to push through far-reach¬ 
ing economic and tax reforms—some¬ 
thing that the cautious, consensus- 
driven, middle-of-the-road chancellor 
did not really appreciate.” 

The FDP member acknowledges 
that Vice Chancellor Westerwelle, who 
also serves as the foreign minister, has 
done a terrible job but does not appre¬ 
ciate Merkel’s treatment of the party. 
“She has squeezed us in ways Helmut 
Kohl never did. She was pissed the 
FDP got 15 percent of the vote.” That 
said, “Angela Merkel’s only interest is 
staying in power”—something she is 
fairly good at. 

Then again, survival of the coali¬ 
tion may not depend entirely on the 


chancellor’s political skill. Some are 
saying the current government’s hold 
on power depends on the German soc¬ 
cer team’s success in the World Cup. 
“Serious Germans are saying this!” 
insists one German commentator, just 
back from the Fatherland. Gartzke 
agrees: “Right now, Merkel’s best 
bet is to hope that Germany wins the 
2010 World Cup, thus boosting her 
coalition’s political fortunes.” Torsten 
Krauel, domestic policy editor for Die 
Welt, adds that if the team is success¬ 
ful, “not one federal minister will con¬ 
template stepping down on a whim, as 
that would carry the notion of being 
utterly disloyal to our soccer players!” 


T he 1974 Budget and Impound¬ 
ment Act requires Congress 
to pass a budget resolution by 
May 15 of each year. Congress hasn’t 
done so yet in 2010. But that isn’t so 
unusual. Delays are common. 

They are usually the result of 
interparty or intercameral disputes. 
But this year is different. Congressio¬ 
nal Democrats aren’t simply delay¬ 
ing, they’re deliberately refusing to 
offer a budget until after the Novem¬ 
ber elections. They’re simply choos¬ 
ing to ignore the law. 

The politics are not complicated. 
Democratic leaders do not want to 
send members home to face their 
constituents after voting for a budget 
that would take the deficit to record 
levels. But the spending trajectory 
established by Barack Obama—and 
rapidly growing entitlements—leaves 
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He’s mosdy joking but warns that if by 
chance Pastor Gauck is elected presi¬ 
dent, “the FDP will be pushed over 
the cliff, ... Merkel will step down,” 
and no victory in the World Cup finals 
will be able to remedy that. Of course, 
he says, “a win for Gauck would be the 
equivalent of North Korea trumping 
the Brazilians.” The anonymous FDP 
member, meanwhile, doesn’t believe a 
victory in the finals is necessary for the 
government to survive, considering 
such high expectations are unrealistic 
for the young team: “They just have to 
make it to the semis.” 

Germany’s next match is this 
Wednesday against Ghana. ♦ 


them little choice. The administra¬ 
tion’s own proposal, offered in Feb¬ 
ruary, runs a deficit of 7-10 percent of 
the U.S. gross domestic product for 
the next nine-year budget window. 
That’s unsustainable and irrespon¬ 
sible. So rather than vote for such a 
grotesquely distended budget. Dem¬ 
ocrats reason, better to simply skip 
the vote and shrug off whatever criti¬ 
cism comes. 

This isn’t speculation. Representa¬ 
tive Gerry Connolly, a Democrat from 
Northern Virginia with a competitive 
race this fall, confirmed the strategy 
in an interview with the Los Angeles 
Times. “I’m not going to vote for any¬ 
thing with that magnitude [of defi¬ 
cit],” he said. He’s betting his constit¬ 
uents won’t care. “Name one person 
who won or lost an election because 
they didn’t get a budget resolution 
passed. It’s totally inside baseball.” 

If the politics are simple, the 
implications are real. 


Dereliction 
of Duty 

Congressional Democrats skip passing a budget— 
and hope no one notices, by Stephen F. Hayes 
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In the short term, failing to pass a 
budget resolution almost guarantees 
even more irresponsible spending. 
A budget resolution sets spending 
targets for congressional commit¬ 
tees and makes it procedurally more 
difficult for members of Congress 
(in either house) to increase spend¬ 
ing. (In the Senate, for instance, add¬ 
ing new spending requires 60 votes 
after a budget resolution and only 51 
before.) 

Keith Hennessey, who served as 
senior White House economic adviser 
under George W. Bush, describes the 
short-term effects this way: 

Without an annual budget resolu¬ 
tion, ... discipline does not exist. 
Committee chairmen spend and tax 
as they see fit, because there is no 
overarching structure to rein them 
in. It can become budgetary chaos. 

And budgetary chaos means more 
spending. 

It’s win-win for congressional 
Democrats: Moderates get to avoid a 
tough vote and liberals get to spend 


more. “The Democrats get what they 
want and the taxpayers get the shaft,” 
says Representative Jim Jordan, a 
Republican from Ohio who’s a lead¬ 
ing critic of the Democratic strategy. 

That’s bad. But the long-term 
problems are worse. If Congress does 
not pass a budget resolution before 
the election, Democrats will push 
one through during the lame-duck 
session before a new Congress is 
sworn in. Democrats will be able to 
ratchet up discretionary spending, 
and these increased levels of spend¬ 
ing will be the fallback levels in the 
event that future spending disputes 
require Congress to revert to con¬ 
tinuing budget resolutions. 

If ensuring budgetary chaos and 
locking in higher levels of discretion¬ 
ary spending isn’t depressing enough, 
there’s always the prospect of a genu¬ 
ine debt crisis. 

Virtually everyone agrees that the 
current level of federal spending is 
unsustainable. In congressional tes¬ 
timony earlier this month, Federal 
Reserve chairman Ben Bernanke 


acknowledged that something has to 
change. 

“We need to convince markets in 
the medium and longer term that we 
have a sustainable fiscal path for bal¬ 
ancing our budget or at least bringing 
our deficits down,” Bernanke said. 
Although he does not favor imme¬ 
diate deep spending cuts, Bernanke 
acknowledged the “need” for a plan. 

Yet the Obama administration has 
shown no interest in cutting spend¬ 
ing. Indeed, President Obama wrote 
to European leaders ahead of the 
upcoming G-20 summit in Toronto 
and warned that their austerity mea¬ 
sures—including spending cuts— 
could slow our recovery. In that same 
letter, Obama raised the possibility of 
still greater U.S. government spend¬ 
ing. “In fact, should confidence in 
the strength of our recoveries dimin¬ 
ish,” he wrote, “we should be pre¬ 
pared to respond again as quickly 
and as forcefully as needed to avoid a 
slowdown in economic activity.” 

If the Obama administration won’t 
cut spending and the current deficits 
are unmanageable, we’re left with 
just one option: Raise taxes. 

Paul Ryan, the ranking Republi¬ 
can on the House Budget Committee, 
thinks that the administration is tak¬ 
ing the country to the brink in order 
to create a political environment where 
significant tax hikes are salable: “I 
don’t think they’re totally uncomfort¬ 
able with a debt crisis because in a crisis 
they can do a VAT (value-added tax).” 

When Republicans cut taxes in 
2003, Democrats accused them of 
trying to limit the size of govern¬ 
ment by depriving it of the revenues 
it needs to grow. Ryan says this was 
half right. The tax cuts were pri¬ 
marily meant to generate immediate 
economic growth, but Republicans 
indeed hoped that down the road 
they would “starve the beast.” 

Democrats, says Ryan, now want 
to “stuff the beast.” “When debt 
and deficits get so out of control, 
they’ll need to come up with a way to 
address the problem.” 

The Democratic strategy: Create 
a crisis so that they have to create a 
solution. ♦ 
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The Two Faces 
of the Tea Party 

Rick Santelli, Glenn Beck, 
and the future of the populist insurgency 


By Matthew Continetti 

A s a student in the exciting new field of Tea 
Party Studies, I’ve noticed that no one 
agrees on what the Tea Party actually is. Is 
the anti-Obama, anti-big government move¬ 
ment simply AstroTurf fabricated by Dick 
Armey’s FreedomWorks? Is it a bunch of Birthers, Birch- 
ers, conspiracists, and white power misfits? Is it a stricdy 
economic phenomenon—the inevitable result of high and 
persistent unemployment? Or are the Tea Partiers nothing 
more than indulgent Boomers who combine 1960s social 
libertarianism with 1980s laissez-faire economics? Does the 
Tea Party draw on longstanding American constitutional, 
political, and economic traditions, eddies of thought that 
one can trace back to James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Andrew Jackson? Or is it of a more recent vintage: Are 
the Tea Partiers simply the same folks who once were called 
Reagan Democrats and Perotistas? 

All of the above. There is no single “Tea Party.” The 
name is an umbrella that encompasses many different 
groups. Under this umbrella, you’ll find everyone from the 
woolly fringe to Ron Paul supporters, from Americans for 
Prosperity to religious conservatives, independents, and 
citizens who never have been active in politics before. The 
umbrella is gigantic. But there are discernible ribs that 
extend outward from its central post, and points of shared 
concern that support the overall structure. 

First, the Tea Party is unified by the pervasive sense 
that the country is wildly off course. It believes the estab¬ 
lishment has bent and twisted the rules for its own benefit. 
America, the Tea Partiers believe, is headed for a fiscal reck¬ 
oning unlike any it has ever seen. 

Second, the Tea Party is unified in opposition to the pol¬ 
icies that it believes put America in its current predicament. 


Matthew Continetti is associate editor of The Weekly Standard 
and author, most recently, of The Persecution of Sarah Palin. 


It’s opposed to bailouts, which favor the wealthy and con¬ 
nected. It’s opposed to out-of-control spending at every level 
of government. It’s opposed to an expansive state that subsi¬ 
dizes bad behavior while accruing more and more power for 
itself, opposed to a limitless government that nonetheless 
fails in the basic duties of securing the borders, regulating 
the financial sector, and keeping America safe. 

Third, the Tea Party draws its strength from the Ameri¬ 
can founding. It celebrates the Founders and their ideas. 
Tea Party members devour books about George Wash¬ 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, and Samuel Adams. They 
carry pocket copies of the Constitution and the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. They believe strongly in the Bill of 
Rights, especially in the Tenth Amendment’s admonition 
that all powers not delegated to the federal government 
are reserved for the states and the people. Their rhetoric 
invokes the constitutional vision of a limited government 
with enumerated powers. 

These beliefs support a political message with great 
promise. The bad economy and the Obama administra¬ 
tion’s liberal agenda have produced widespread voter dis¬ 
content. The president’s approval rating has declined sig- 
nificandy since his inauguration. Support for Congress is at 
record lows. The idea that economic distress would cause 
the American people to embrace the federal government has 
been exposed as hokum. In April, the Pew Research Center 
released a survey that concluded, “by almost every conceiv¬ 
able measure Americans are less positive and more critical 
of government.” The center’s pollsters found that, “rather 
than an activist government to deal with the nation’s top 
problems, the public now wants government reformed and 
growing numbers want its power curtailed.” 

On bailouts, stimulus, and health care, the public is 
closer to the Tea Party than to the Democratic party. This is 
one reason why, despite the unpopularity of both major par¬ 
ties, voters are focusing their anger on Democratic incum¬ 
bents. In a recent Gallup poll, 49 percent of respondents 
said the Democratic party was “too liberal.” That’s only 
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one point less than the record, which Gallup measured in 
1994. An NPR poll last week of battleground House districts 
found Republicans leading Democrats by eight points on 
the generic ballot. 

This is the sort of political environment where one 
would expect to find the Tea Party feeling its oats. And in 
many respects the Tea Party’s record has been impressive. 
The movement helped force Arlen Specter and Charlie 
Crist out of the Republican party. It helped end the career 
of Republican senator Robert Bennett of Utah. It’s brought 
large numbers of new people into the political process. It’s 
upset the ossified Republi¬ 
can establishment in prima¬ 
ries around the country. It’s 
pushed American politics to 
the right, and shaped public 
opinion of the stimulus and 
health care reform. 

But there are also signs 
that the Tea Party is in the 
middle of a tumultuous ado¬ 
lescence. Its activists haven’t 
had much to say, for example, 
on the topic of the big banks. 

A recent Washington Post poll 
showed it losing support. 

Divisions between Tea Party 
factions split the conserva¬ 
tive vote in GOP primaries 
in Nevada and Virginia, and 
threaten the unity of pur¬ 
pose that marks successful 
activist campaigns. The Tea 
Party may have guaranteed 
that Marco Rubio will be 
the GOP Senate nominee in 
Florida, but there is a chance 
that Charlie Crist’s indepen¬ 
dent campaign will make this a Pyrrhic victory. There is the 
palpable anxiety among sympathizers that if the Tea Party 
did gain power, it would be unable to shape its diverse senti¬ 
ments into a programmatic agenda. 

Most important, Tea Party rhetoric has become a dou¬ 
ble-edged sword. Some of the movement’s ideas are simply 
too radical for the public. One of the hottest controversies 
in some Tea Party circles is whether to repeal the Seven¬ 
teenth Amendment, which allows for the direct election of 
senators. Part of the reason the Republican candidate lost 
in Pennsylvania’s 12th Congressional District was that he 
supported the Fair Tax, which would abolish the tax code 
and replace it with a consumption tax. Rand Paul may have 
won the Republican Senate nomination in Kentucky, but 


he quickly had to walk back statements opposing the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. 

Sharron Angle, the Republican Senate nominee in 
Nevada, has had to explain what she meant when she said 
that Social Security and Medicare ought to be “phased out.” 
Rick Barber, a Republican candidate for Congress in Ala¬ 
bama, opens his latest ad with the words, “I’d impeach him,” 
and closes it with a man dressed in Revolutionary War garb 
saying menacingly, “Gather. Your. Armies.” 

Now, any large political movement is going to have 
its share of people who push the ideological envelope. 

It’s going to have some 
cranks who break the rules 
of political decorum. In 
times of economic crisis 
and political ferment, tem¬ 
pers are going to become 
heated. And even liber¬ 
als have to acknowledge 
that the Tea Party, despite 
the wild charges thrown 
against it, has shunned 
violence and racism. 

Nevertheless, while 
most Americans disapprove 
of the Obama Democrats, 
they do not back a full-scale 
revolt against the govern¬ 
ment. They do not support 
the abolition of the welfare 
state. They may want to 
repeal Obamacare, but they 
do not want to repeal the 
20th century. 

The Tea Party’s move¬ 
ments and currents, its suc¬ 
cesses and setbacks, have 
revealed the dual nature 
of conservative populism. There is one tendency that tries, 
in Wilfred M. McClay’s evocative phrase, “to restore and 
preserve a less regimented, less status-stratified, less school- 
sorted, more open-ended America.” But there is also another 
tendency, one that believes the government is so corrupt, the 
constitutional system so perverted, that only radical solu¬ 
tions will save America from certain doom. 

The first tendency is forward-looking, optimistic, and 
comfortable in contemporary America. The second ten¬ 
dency looks to the distant past, feels not just pessimistic 
but apocalyptic, and always sees the powerful conspiring 
against the powerless. And while it is possible to distin¬ 
guish between the two tendencies, they nonetheless over¬ 
lap in many places. They are different parts of the same 
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For Glenn Beck, conspiracy 
theories are not aberrations. 
They are central to his world¬ 
view. They are the natural 
consequence of assuming that 
the world hangs by a thread, and 
that everyone is out to get you. 


creature. One part, however, is more attractive to outsiders 
than the other. In our future-oriented, optimistic Ameri¬ 
can polity, the first tendency has limidess appeal. The sec¬ 
ond does not. 

The Tea Party, like the Roman god Janus, has two faces. 
One looks to the future. The other looks to the past. One 
wants to repair deformities in the American political struc¬ 
ture and move on. The other is ready to scrap the whole 
thing and restore a lost Eden. 

They are the faces, in other 
words, of the cable TV stars 
who are arguably the Tea Par¬ 
ty’s two founders: Rick Santelli 
and Glenn Beck. 


R eturn to Thursday, 

February 19,2009. The 
economic picture was 
bleak. Employment was in free 
fall. The political system was 
in a state of emergency. Sev¬ 
eral months earlier, Congress 
had passed the TARP bailout. 

Less than a week before, Con¬ 
gress had passed the $800 bil¬ 
lion stimulus bill by a narrow 
vote. The previous day, the 
new president had unveiled 
his “Homeowner Affordability 
and Stability Plan.” 

At 8:15 A.M., CNBC on-air 
editor Rick Santelli appeared 
on that network’s Squawk Box 
program from the floor of the 
Chicago mercantile exchange. 

Most of the traders hadn’t yet 
shown up to work. The floor 
was quiet. Santelli’s booming 

voice echoed throughout the room. He began to rant about 
the Obama housing plan, and as his rant gained force some 
of the traders joined in. By the time the segment was over, 
the Tea Party had been born. 

The topic may have been economic policy, but Santelli 
really was making a moral argument. For him, the housing 
plan rewarded bad behavior. It changed the rules so people 
could remain in homes that they shouldn’t have been able 
to purchase in the first place. The responsible taxpayer’s 
earned wealth was being diverted to bail out the irrespon¬ 
sible. Government modification of interest rates was a band- 
aid that didn’t address the underlying problem. “You can 
go down to minus 2 percent [interest],” Santelli said. “They 


can’t afford the house.” This, in Santelli’s view, was the text¬ 
book definition of moral hazard. 

America was on a path, Santelli said, that its Founders 
would not recognize. “If you read our Founding Fathers,” 
he said, “people like Benjamin Franklin and Jefferson, what 
we’re doing in this country now is making them roll over 
in their graves.” That was why he was planning a “Chicago 
Tea Party” for all “the capitalists out there” who were fed up 
with the situation. It turns out that there are a lot of capi¬ 
talists out there. Santelli’s rant 
has been viewed on YouTube 
more than 1.2 million times. 

In Santelli’s opinion, 
American elites had neglected 
the people surrounding him, 
the commodities traders who 
made up “a pretty good sta¬ 
tistical cross-section of Amer¬ 
ica, the silent majority.” The 
silent majority felt separated 
from the democratic process. 
It was tired of seeing the gov¬ 
ernment redistribute income 
to individuals who did not 
deserve it. If the people had 
the power to shape policy, 
Santelli implied, things would 
be different. “How about this, 
president and new adminis¬ 
tration,” Santelli said: 

Why don’t you put up a 
website to have people vote on 
the Internet as a referendum, 
to see if we really want to sub¬ 
sidize the losers’ mortgages, or 
would we like to at least buy 
cars and buy houses in fore¬ 
closure and give them to peo¬ 
ple who might have a chance 
to actually prosper down the 
road, and reward people that could carry the water instead 
of drink the water? 

The reference to “losers” may have been a little harsh. 
But Santelli’s analysis was compelling. In the runup to the 
financial crisis, individuals at every level of American soci¬ 
ety did make reckless decisions. What’s more, the Obama 
mortgage program does try to prevent homeowners from 
feeling the consequences of their irresponsible actions. 

And it’s not as though Santelli was singling out the 
poor. When another CNBC anchor asked him what he 
was going to throw into Lake Michigan during his Chi¬ 
cago Tea Party, Santelli said, “We’re going to be dump¬ 
ing in some derivative securities, what do you think about 
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that?” Neither the borrowers nor the lenders have the 
sympathy of the silent majority. 

What bothered Santelli was that Obama’s proposals 
made neither moral nor intellectual sense. “You can’t buy 
your way into prosperity,” he said. “And if the multiplier 
that all of these Washington economists are selling us is 
over one, then we never have to worry about the economy 
again. The government should spend a trillion dollars an 
hour because we’ll get $1.5 trillion back.” To Santelli, such 
an idea was plainly absurd. It takes the silent majority to 
recognize that spending, debt, and subsidies for the unde¬ 
serving do not create a prosperous future. 

This is the same mix of symbols, allusions, and issues 
that conservatives have deployed for decades. This is the 
same impulse as the one behind the tax revolt in the 1970s, 
behind Jack Kemp and Ronald Reagan’s critique of the 
welfare state in the 1980s, behind Newt Gingrich’s Oppor¬ 
tunity Society rhetoric in the 1990s. The language of fis¬ 
cal responsibility, individual initiative, self-discipline, and 
market competition is embedded in the conservative move¬ 
ment and the Republican grassroots. It’s a political language 
squarely in the mainstream. Large majorities of voters have 
embraced it in the past. They are likely to embrace it again. 

What Santelli did not say was just as important. His 
speech contained no conspiracy theories. He did not 
rant against “the system.” He did not say that Obama 
is an illegitimate president. He did not say that Obama 
is a socialist. Instead, he said (perhaps slightly sarcasti¬ 
cally) that White House adviser Lawrence Summers is “a 
great economist.” On March 2, 2009, he wrote, “I hope 
that the president and the final stimulus plan succeed,” 
and, “I love my country and hope that the current admin¬ 
istration succeeds in fixing the complicated economic and 
social issues our country now faces.” 

These are not the words of a conspiracy theorist. They 
are not the words of someone who believes the government 
is fundamentally corrupt. They are the words of a man 
who is worried about America’s future, but who thinks the 
right mix of policy and leadership can cure the nation’s ills. 
They are the words of a forward-looking, optimistic, free- 
market populist. 

A round the time of Santelli’s rant, Glenn Beck invited 
his large radio and television audience to send him 
pictures. He wanted to see the faces of his listeners 
and viewers, and share the images with others. “I think a lot 
of people feel like they’re alone and they just want to give 
up,” Beck said. “I’m here to tell you something important 
and that is, you are not alone.” Beck said his staff would col¬ 
lect the pictures for a special edition of Glenn Beck , to be 
aired on March 13, 2009. That episode, which goes by the 


title “We Surround Them,” launched Beck’s 9.12 Project. 
It generated the idea for the massive taxpayer march on 
Washington that took place on September 12, 2009. It trans¬ 
formed Beck from a conservative talk show host into one of 
the fathers of the Tea Party. 

On the surface, the differences between Santelli and 
Beck are striking. Santelli is a former businessman who 
parlayed his knowledge of markets into a successful career 
in broadcasting. He’s the type of guy you’d expect to find at 
the Rotary Club or making speeches to the local Chamber 
of Commerce. He is, in other words, an upstanding mem¬ 
ber of the community. Beck’s story is more dramatic. The 
former Top 40 DJ was addicted to alcohol and drugs before 
bottoming out, converting to Mormonism, and retooling 
his radio skills to a new format—conservative talk. He is 
dramatic, unpredictable, charismatic. Where Santelli is the 
voice of the silent majority, Beck is the voice of a reaction¬ 
ary counterculture. 

And yet in some ways the two men are similar. They 
both appeal to the spirit of the Founders. They both believe 
that redistributing goods to the ignoble is unjust. In his 
bestseller Glenn Beck’s Common Sense, Beck wrote, “You 
don’t think it’s right that while you worked hard, lived pru- 
dendy, and spent wisely, those who did the opposite are now 
being bailed out at your expense.” 

Furthermore, Santelli and Beck both say government 
has been incompetent. “If our leaders want to address the 
growing disdain,” Beck wrote in Glenn Beck’s Common Sense, 
“they need to first restore trust with the American people.... 
If you don’t know what needs to be done to fix our economic 
meltdown, don’t spend trillions of dollars, take control of 
private companies, vilify corporate executives, and tell us 
that everything will be okay.” Those sentences would be 
right at home in a Rick Santelli rant. 

What distinguishes Beck from Santelli is the breadth 
and depth of his critique. In his broadcasts, books, and stage 
performances, Beck provides his audiences with a dark 
vision of American life. In this bleak tableaux, rich, highly 
educated, radical elites are using the instruments of power 
to control the common man and indoctrinate his children. 
The elites, Beck says, seized on the 2008 financial crisis to 
shape America according to their socialist, fascist, globalist 
vision. The only remaining obstacle to the elitist agenda is 
the pro-freedom movement that wants to return to Amer¬ 
ica’s founding principles. The elitists fight the patriots by 
calling them racists and extremists. 

Beck is not simply an entertainer. He and his audience 
love American history. They are hungry for new ways to 
interpret current events. And Beck is creating, in Amity 
Shlaes’s words, “a competing canon” of texts and authori¬ 
ties. This competing canon is not content to assault con¬ 
temporary liberalism, but rather deconstructs the very foun- 
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dations of the New Deal and the Progressive Era. Among 
the books Beck regularly cites on his programs are Shlaes’s 
Forgotten Man, Jonah Goldberg’s Liberal Fascism, Larry Sch- 
weickart and Michael Allen’s Patriot’s History of the United 
States, and Burt Folsom Jr.’s New Deal or Raw Deal? And 
books like Matthew Spalding’s We Still Hold These Truths, 
Seth Lipsky’s Citizen’s Constitution, and William J. Bennett 
and John Cribb’s American Patriot’s Almanac all belong on 
the list as well. 

This intellectual journey has led Beck to some disturb¬ 
ing conclusions. Whereas Rick Santelli says the housing 
plan and the stimulus aren’t sensible, Beck says the Obama 
administration is the culmination of 100 years of unconsti¬ 
tutional governance. On the “We Surround Them” episode, 
Beck said, “The system has been perverted and it has to be 
restored.” In between bouts of weeping, he asked, “What 
happened to the country that loved the underdog and stood 
up for the little guy?” That country, he implied, is vanishing 
before our eyes. In Beck’s world, politics is less about issues 
than it is about “us” versus “them.” We may have them sur¬ 
rounded. But “we can’t trust anyone.” 

The reason no one can be trusted, Beck says, is that the 
political system is compromised by the ideology of pro- 
gressivism. At his keynote speech to the 2010 Conservative 
Political Action Conference, Beck wrote the word “progres- 
sivism” on a chalkboard and said, “This is the disease. This 
is the disease in America.” He said again, “Progressivism is 
the cancer in America and it is eating our Constitution.” 

When he refers to progressivism, Beck is not only high¬ 
lighting the liberals’ latest name for liberalism. He is refer¬ 
ring to the ideas of John Dewey, Herbert Croly, and Wal¬ 
ter Lippmann. According to Beck (and many others), these 
early 20th-century thinkers believed that there is no such 
thing as natural right. The Constitution, in their view, was 
not equipped to deal with the complexities of modern soci¬ 
ety. They argued that government should do more to protect 
free competition by busting trusts, and also promote equal¬ 
ity and individual development through redistribution. The 
progressive tendency found political expression in Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt’s “New Nationalism” speech of 1910 and in 
Woodrow Wilson’s presidency from 1913-1921. It became 
the foundation for FDR’s New Deal. 

Beck believes progressive ideas infect both parties and 
threaten to destroy America as it was originally conceived. 
“Progressivism,” he wrote in Glenn Beck’s Common Sense, 
“has less to do with the parties and more to do with indi¬ 
viduals who seek to redefine, reshape, and rebuild Amer¬ 
ica into a country where individual liberties and personal 
property mean nothing if they conflict with the plans and 
goals of the State.” 

By attacking progressivism, Beck is taking on a big idea. 
He is forcing people to question their assumptions. He is 


introducing new thinkers to the reading public. But he is 
also engaging in a line of inquiry that—interesting though 
it may sometimes be—is tangential to the political realities 
of our day. And his intellectual inquiries have a purpose: to 
foster the perception that a benighted American public is 
being preyed upon by an internationalist conspiracy. 

So, the difference between communism and progressiv¬ 
ism, Beck argued at CPAC, is “revolution” or “evolution.” 
In other words, the difference between communism and 
progressivism is one of means not ends. “There is no dif¬ 
ference,” he said, “except one requires a gun and the other 
does it slowly.” 

“Socialism and fascism,” the author writes in Glenn 
Beck’s Common Sense, “have been on the rise for two admin¬ 
istrations now.” Beck’s book Arguing with Idiots contains a 
list of the “Top Ten Bastards of All Time,” on which Pol Pot 
(No. 10), Adolf Hider (No. 6), and Pontius Pilate (No. 4) all 
rank lower than FDR (No. 3) and Woodrow Wilson (No. 
1). In Glenn Beck’s Common Sense Beck writes, “With a few 
notable exceptions, our political leaders have become noth¬ 
ing more than parasites who feed off our sweat and blood.” 

This is nonsense. Whatever you think of Theodore 
Roosevelt, he was not Lenin. Woodrow Wilson was not 
Stalin. The philosophical foundations of progressivism 
may be wrong. The policies that progressivism generates 
may be counterproductive. Its view of the Constitution 
may betray the Founders’. Nevertheless, progressivism is 
a distincdy American tradition that partly came into being 
as a way to prevent ideologies like communism and fascism 
from taking root in the United States. And not even the 
stupidest American liberal shares the morality of the totali¬ 
tarian monsters whom Beck analogizes to American poli¬ 
tics so flippandy. 

R ead and watch enough Glenn Beck, and you realize 
that he is not only introducing new authors and 
ideas into public life, he is reintroducing old ideas. 
Some very old ideas. The notion that America’s leaders 
are indistinguishable from America’s enemies has a long 
and sorry history. In the 1950s it led Robert Welch, the 
head of the John Birch Society, to proclaim that President 
Dwight Eisenhower was a Communist sympathizer. For 
this, William F. Buckley Jr. famously denounced Welch 
and severed the Birchers’ ties to mainstream conserva¬ 
tism. The group was ostracized for decades. 

But not everyone denounced Welch. One author, 
the Mormon autodidact W. Cleon Skousen, continued 
to support the Birchers as he penned books on politics 
and the American founding. And Skousen continued to 
believe, despite all evidence to the contrary, that Ameri¬ 
can political, social, and economic elites were working 
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with the Communists to foist a world government on 
the United States. 

Glenn Beck is a Skousenite. During the “We Surround 
Them” program, he urged his audience to read Skousen’s 
5000 Year Leap (1981), for which he has written a fore¬ 
word, and The Real George Washington (1991). “The 5000 
Year Leap is essential to understanding why our Founders 
built this Republic the way they did,” the author writes 
in Glenn Beck’s Common Sense. More controversially, Beck 
has recommended Skousen’s 
Naked Communist (1958) and 
Naked Capitalist (1970), which 
lay out the writer’s paranoid 
scenarios in detail. The latter 
book, for example, draws on 
Carroll Quigley’s Tragedy and 
Hope (1966), which argues that 
the history of the 20th century 
is the product of secret societ¬ 
ies in conflict. “Carroll Quig¬ 
ley laid open the plan in Trag¬ 
edy and Hope,” says a charac¬ 
ter in Beck’s new novel, The 
Overton Window. “The only 
hope to avoid the tragedy 
of war was to bind together 
the economies of the world 
to foster global stability and 
peace.” 

For Beck, conspiracy 
theories are not aberra¬ 
tions. They are central to his 
worldview. They are the nat¬ 
ural consequence of assum¬ 
ing that the world hangs 
by a thread, and that every¬ 
one is out to get you. On 
his television program, Beck 
promised to “find out what’s true and what’s not with the 
FEMA concentration camps”—referring to the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, a federal bureaucracy 
that chiefly funnels relief funds to victims of natural disas¬ 
ters, and is more commonly (and accurately) thought of as 
punchless. Beck later acknowledged that his staff could 
not find any evidence for such camps. 

Beck has urged his viewers to read The Coming Insur¬ 
rection, an impenetrable political tract by a French Marx¬ 
ist group called The Invisible Committee that has no clear 
relationship to U.S. politics (or to reality). In Glenn Beck’s 
Common Sense, the author writes that “efforts are now 
also being made to empower the State to retain, test, and 
research the blood and DNA of newborn babies.” The 


plot of The Overton Window is one big conspiracy theory 
in which the United States government, Wall Street, Mad¬ 
ison Avenue, and the Trilateral Commission are all plot¬ 
ting an antidemocratic coup. It is a fever-dream that Oli¬ 
ver Stone would envy. “Who needs a list when they can 
monitor you whenever they want?” says one of the book’s 
characters at a fictional Tea Party rally. “You’ve all heard 
of that ‘Digital Angel’ device that can be implanted under 
your skin, right? They say it’s to store medical information 

and for the safety of children 
and Alzheimer’s patients.” 
Scary stuff. But also fantasti¬ 
cal. In an author’s note, Beck 
says his novel is not fiction 
but “faction”—“completely 
fictional books with plots 
rooted in fact.” Which “facts” 
are those? 

Conspiracism is only one 
reason Beck’s populism is 
self-limiting. Another is that 
its attitude toward govern¬ 
ment is radically adversar¬ 
ial. The American elector¬ 
ate may have turned against 
Obama liberalism, but it 
has no appetite for ending 
the New Deal, much less 
the FDA. Nor is it true that 
both parties are equally cor¬ 
rupted by the progressive 
“cancer.” There always has 
been a wing of the Repub¬ 
lican party hostile to pro- 
gressivism, stretching back 
to William Howard Taft’s 
nomination over Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912. 

Nor is it as easy to distinguish the “State” from the 
people, as Beck might imagine. Americans do not live in 
Russia or Germany or China. Socialism and communism 
never were mass movements in our politics. Our constitu¬ 
tional machinery and democratic ethos continue to oper¬ 
ate as checks on state power. For evidence, look no further 
than the Tea Party. 

Exploring the ideological origins of American pro- 
gressivism is an interesting intellectual exercise. But at 
the end of the day, it is just that—an intellectual exercise. 
Even Beck seems to recognize this. There are moments 
when the lost America for which he pines does not seem 
so distant after all. Here, for example, is a passage from 
Glenn Beck’s Common Sense: 


In Rick Santelli’s opinion, the 
silent majority felt separated 
from the democratic process. 

It was tired of seeing the 
government redistribute income 
to those who did not deserve it. 
If the people had the power to 
shape policy, he implied, things 
would be different. 
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There was a time when our political leaders inspired 
America to greatness and motivated us to face daunting 
challenges with courage and resolve. Our political leaders 
led us to successfully revolt against the British. They con¬ 
vinced us to defeat Nazism, fascism, and imperialism by 
fighting it in the homelands that gave birth to those ideol¬ 
ogies. They encouraged us in our fifty-year-long struggle 
against the spread of communism—and they captivated 
the world as we watched it collapse under its own weight. 


It does not take a doctorate 
in history to note that all but 
one of these achievements took 
place after TR spoke of the 
New Nationalism at Osawato- 
mie, Kansas, in August 1910. 


H ere, then, are the two 
faces of the Tea Party. 

They look in differ¬ 
ent directions. They appeal 
to different audiences. They 
have different goals, differ¬ 
ent methodologies, different 
prescriptions. Both are angry. 

But one’s anger is tempered 
by hope while the other’s 
borders on despair. Two faces, 
one entity. This is the reason 
why the Tea Party is so hard to 
understand, why it provokes 
such disparate reactions. 

And why its future 
remains a mystery. One imag¬ 
ines the Santelli face could be 
easily integrated into a con¬ 
servative Republican party, 
with an affirmative agenda 
of spending cuts, low taxes, 
entitlement reform, and free 
trade. Some Tea Party groups, 
such as the Contract From 
America, are working toward 
this goal, even if they do 
not state it so baldly. Paul Ryan’s 
Roadmap for America’s Future is another example of 
free-market populism channeled into politically potent 
outlets. Despite what its critics say, the Roadmap does 
not end the welfare state. It refashions the welfare state 
using conservative means. It seeks to make the welfare 
state work for the poor, not an entitled middle class, and 
thereby remain sustainable. 


The tensions within conservative 
populism are durable and 
longstanding. Consider two 
older faces. The first is Ronald 
Reagan’s: sunny, cheerful, 
conservative. The second face 
is Barry Goldwater’s, circa 
1964: tart, dyspeptic, radical. 



It is harder to integrate the Beck face into mainstream 
politics. It is harder to imagine even a unified Repub¬ 
lican government being tempted by the Beck program. 
Entitlements are not about to be abolished. The Federal 
Reserve is not going away. A flat tax is a long-term goal 
not a short-term fix. The budget will not be balanced by 
cutting pork-barrel spending alone. America is not about 
to renege on her international commitments. 

The tensions within con¬ 
servative populism are dura¬ 
ble and longstanding. Con¬ 
sider two other faces. The 
first is Ronald Reagan’s: 
sunny, cheerful, conservative. 
Yet it is often forgotten that 
Reagan was the first Republi¬ 
can president to identify with 
FDR. He drew support from 
unions and other parts of the 
New Deal coalition. He left 
Social Security, Medicare, 
and Medicaid intact. He was 
less concerned with undoing 
the work of his predecessors 
than he was with implement¬ 
ing reforms that promoted 
competition, investment, and 
growth. Not coincidentally, 
he was the most successful 
Republican president of the 
20th century. 

The second face is Barry 
Goldwater’s, circa 1964: tart, 
dyspeptic, radical. For Gold- 
water, “Extremism in the 
defense of liberty [was] no 
vice.” For Goldwater, the aim 
was “not to pass laws, but to 
repeal them.” It is no won¬ 
der that conservatives are 
attracted to such a message. 
But they are often the only 
ones who feel this way. Gold- 
water lost in a landslide. 

The Tea Party cannot choose 
one face over the other; they are both part of the same 
movement. But the Tea Party can decide which face it 
puts forward. And in the coming days that decision will 
be of great consequence. It is the choice between Reagan 
and Goldwater. Santelli and Beck. Reform and revolu¬ 
tion. Common sense and conspiracy. The future and the 
past. Victory—and defeat. ♦ 
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Beyond Pathetic 

BP’s Gulf disaster was no surprise 
to those who understood the corporate culture 


By Andrew B. Wilson 

hortly after lunch on November 27, 2003, 
Oberon Houston was in his office beneath the 
helideck of BP’s Forties Alpha oil platform in 
the North Sea, off the coast of Scotland. One 
of a select group (1 percent of BP’s staff) of 
young engineers and managers targeted by the company 
for rapid advancement, Houston, 34, was working out 
maintenance plans for the coming week when he heard 
what he thought was a deafening explosion. 

Only it wasn’t an explosion. A gas line had rup¬ 
tured—allowing thousands of pounds of pressurized 
gas to escape at supersonic velocity. 

That caused a thunderous sonic boom. 

Debris from the burst pipe and its clad¬ 
ding rained down, adding to the impres¬ 
sion that “an artillery shell had just hit 
the platform.” The escaping gas quickly 
formed a huge and potentially lethal 
cloud around the rig. Now the threat of 
an actual explosion was very real. The 
smallest spark would detonate more than 
a ton of methane gas. 

No one died or was even hurt that 
day on Forties Alpha, thanks in part to 
high winds that helped to disperse the 
gas after about 20 minutes of extreme danger to the plat¬ 
form and its crew of 180 people. But Houston, the num¬ 
ber two in command aboard Forties Alpha, knew full 
well what could have happened. “Unlike a similar inci¬ 
dent on the ill-fated Piper Alpha platform,” he observes, 
referring to an earlier accident in the North Sea, “the gas 
did not ignite, so what could have been a major disaster 
for myself and everyone else on board was averted by 
sheer luck.” 

The Piper Alpha disaster took place on July 6, 1988. 
One hundred and sixty-seven people perished in a giant 
fireball on the rig operated by Occidental Petroleum. 
Only 62 crew members survived. In immediate loss of 
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human life, Piper Alpha stands to this day as the worst 
disaster ever in offshore drilling and production—far 
exceeding the 11 killed in the massive explosion that 
destroyed the Deepwater Horizon platform on April 20. 

Though Forties Alpha could have produced a similar 
conflagration, it was nothing more than a near miss 
which was soon forgotten. BP admitted breaking health 
and safety laws by failing to guard against corrosion 
on the ruptured pipe that allowed the gas to escape. It 
was fined $290,000. The bigger loss came in early 2004. 
Houston resigned, and BP lost one of its best young 
engineers. 

This was not a snap decision for Houston. It came 
out of a growing disillusionment with 
the company. In looking back over the 
last few years at BP, Houston was dis¬ 
tressed at the way that corporate down¬ 
sizing exercises seemed to target the best 
and most seasoned engineers. He was 
further distressed that BP had slashed 
the maintenance budget for the vast and 
aged Forties Alpha platform to a dan¬ 
gerous, even reckless extent, providing 
the platform’s operating engineers with 
less than 80 percent of the money they 
considered necessary to ensure the rig’s 
safety. He regarded the fine as risible 
and worried that it would only reinforce the prevailing 
complacency within the company. And finally, he told 
me over the course of several interviews, he was dis¬ 
tressed by an abundance of rhetoric—coming from the 
CEO—about BP going “beyond petroleum” and joining 
the environmental activists in campaigning for reduced 
carbon emissions. “To me and everyone I knew, it didn’t 
make any sense. We were a petroleum company. That 
wasn’t going to change any time soon, and it wasn’t any¬ 
thing to be ashamed of, either. All the talk about wind¬ 
mills and solar power was just PR and a lot of nonsense.” 

In short, Houston no longer trusted the company to 
do the right thing. As someone who grew up idolizing 
the company, he came to the reluctant conclusion that 
BP itself was an accident waiting to happen: It was tak- 
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ing on increasingly ambitious exploration and produc¬ 
tion challenges, while demonstrating an increasingly 
indifferent or cavalier attitude toward engineering dis¬ 
cipline and excellence. On top of all that, senior manage¬ 
ment seemed less than fully engaged in the difficult task 
of extracting and producing petroleum. 

“For some time,” Houston writes in an article on 
conservativehome. blogs, com , 

I had been dissatisfied with the way senior BP manage¬ 
ment focused so heavily on the easy part of safety, hold¬ 
ing the hand rails, spending hours discussing the merits 
of reverse parking and the dangers of not having a lid 
on a coffee cup—but were less enthusiastic about the 
hard stuff, investing in and maintaining their complex 
facilities. 

To put it even more bluntly, BP was taking a don’t- 
sweat-the-big-stuff attitude toward safety. Others 
noticed the same thing. Robert Bea, a professor of engi¬ 
neering at the University of California, Berkeley, and a 
well-known expert on catastrophes involving complex 
systems, reached the same conclusion based on his own 
association with BP in 2002 and 2003. At the company’s 
request, Bea studied BP’s approach to catastrophic risk 
management at its U.S. facilities in Texas City, Prudhoe 
Bay, and Cherry Point, Washington, and made recom¬ 
mendations directly to John Browne, then CEO of BR 
and other members of top management. 

Hearing of his work and knowing that he had 
launched an independent study (separate from ongoing 
government studies and investigations) of the disaster 
in the Gulf, I sent an email to Bea in early June, showing 
him Houston’s critique of the prevailing attitude toward 
safety inside BP and asking if he agreed. He immedi¬ 
ately replied: 

You are spot on. BP worried a lot about personal safety— 
slips, trips, and falls—high frequency, low consequence 
accidents. They did not worry as much (at all) about the 
low frequency, high consequence accidents—the real 
disasters. Different categories of accidents require differ¬ 
ent approaches. 

In subsequent interviews, Bea told me that BP had 
paid promptly and well for his report, but he saw no 
sign that they were prepared to act any differently than 
before. About two years later, on March 23, 2005, BP 
had a major explosion at its Texas City refinery that left 
15 people dead and more than 170 injured. Again, BP 
admitted breaking rules. This time it did not get off so 
lightly: It was hit with $137 million in fines—the heavi¬ 
est workplace safety fines in U.S. history. 

Following the Texas City accident, an independent 


report on safety at the five BP refineries in the United 
States, known as the Baker Panel Report, came to pretty 
much the same conclusion that Bea had reached before 
the accident. As Browne, who retired as CEO in 2007, 
states in his memoir, published early this year, the Baker 
Panel found that “we had not done enough to make pro¬ 
cess safety a core value. We had emphasized that indi¬ 
viduals had to be safe when they went about their daily 
work—‘personal safety.’ .. . But we had not emphasized 
that processes and equipment had to be safe under all 
circumstances and operated in a safe way at all times— 
‘process safety.’” 

It may seem surprising that BP would fail to empha¬ 
size that highly sophisticated equipment involved in the 
extraction and processing of highly combustible mate¬ 
rial had to be “operated in a safe way at all times.” But 
those are its former CEO’s own words. 


BEA’S THEOREM 
A+B=D, WHERE D IS DISASTER 

ea, 73, has been investigating disasters for almost 
50 years. After obtaining a master’s degree in 
engineering, he joined Shell Oil and worked in 
jobs that ranged from roustabout to manager of the com¬ 
pany’s offshore technology development group. In 1961, 
an offshore military radar platform near New York City 
collapsed into the sea, killing 28 people. Shell asked Bea 
to look into the causes of this accident and report back 
with any lessons that might be useful to the company in 
setting up its first deepwater oil platforms. 

Since then, Bea has investigated more than 20 off¬ 
shore rig disasters, and, as an independent researcher, he 
has also investigated the Columbia space shuttle disaster 
for NASA and the collapse of New Orleans levees dur¬ 
ing Hurricane Katrina for the National Science Founda¬ 
tion. He became a risk assessment specialist for Bechtel 
after leaving Shell and later moved to the engineering 
department at Berkeley, where he cofounded the Center 
for Catastrophic Risk Management in 2005, after Hur¬ 
ricane Katrina. 

The A in Bea’s theorem, as he calls it, stands for all of 
the immense technical challenges that a complex engi¬ 
neered system must overcome in order to be successful 
over time—everything from earthquakes and hurricanes 
to “flying cows” (a favorite Bea expression). A includes 
all the difficulties and surprises that the external envi¬ 
ronment throws in your way, such as having to deal with 
the immense cold and pressure deep under the sea. 

The B stands for people and all of the faults to which 
individuals and human organizations are prone—every- 
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thing from indolence or laziness to arrogance, hubris, 
and greed. B includes the panicky decision a manager 
makes when he decides to cut corners on safety—by 
ignoring or falsifying a test result, for example, or waiv¬ 
ing one or more of a series of duplicative or triplica- 
tive precautions aimed at preventing a catastrophe—in 
order to stay on schedule and meet short-term financial 
objectives. 

To prevent D from happening, under Bea’s unforgiv¬ 
ing theorem, it is necessary to zero out both A and B as 
sources of failure. And in at least four out of five cases, 
Bea says, A doesn’t cause disasters. The underlying 
design and technology is normally sound. The problem 
is with B —human or organizational weakness. 

And that is almost certainly the case in the Deepwa¬ 
ter Horizon disaster. Bea and other experts 
have pointed out a number of deviations 
from normal oil industry practices— 
involving BP as the owner of the well and 
the supervisor of the entire operation, the 
Minerals Management Service as its U.S. 
government regulator, Transocean as the 
rig’s operator, and Halliburton as a sub¬ 
contractor—that put the rig in jeopardy. 

There were also danger signals—includ¬ 
ing evidence of a torn gasket and other 
problems in the Blowout Preventer (BOP), 
which is the last line of defense against a 
blowout—that should (in Bea’s words) 
have prompted the reaction: “Stop. Think. 

Don’t do something stupid.” 

But of course that is not what hap¬ 
pened. What now seems the worst deci¬ 
sion came during the still unfinished task 
of cementing down and sealing the so- 
called “nightmare well.” To save time and 
money, the decision was made to remove 
heavy drilling mud and replace it with much lighter sea 
water. When that happened, the pressure of the column 
bearing down upon the wellbore no longer exceeded the 
upward pressure of the buildup of gas in the formation. 
The wellhead was breached. Then the BOP failed. End 
result: blowout, and an environmental as well as human 
catastrophe. 

In taking a risk that might have saved a million dol¬ 
lars, fallible human beings created a catastrophe that will 
cost tens of billions of dollars just to clean up and untold 
damage to people and wildlife, both in the Gulf and 
along other shores where the oil from the still uncapped 
gusher may land. 

For the simple reason that it designed the well and 
was in charge of the operation, Bea does not hesitate in 


fixing blame for the blowout on BP But the real problem 
at BI? he says, began not weeks or months ago, but years 
ago. “It lost sight of the fundamentals.” 


LISTEN TO THE ANTHROPOLOGISTS 

he time to embrace a clean energy future is 
now.” So said Barack Obama in his televised 
address to the nation last Tuesday, June 15. 

And so said John Browne, BP’s CEO, more than a 
dozen years ago in announcing his company’s commit¬ 
ment to a clean energy future in a speech at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity on May 19, 1997. In his memoir, Browne recalls 
this moment as a great turning point for BP and himself. 


In preparation for the speech, BP minions arranged BP- 
made solar panels in a great circle all around the uni¬ 
versity’s open-air Frost amphitheater. “On this day,” he 
proudly stated, “a Big Oil company broke ranks with 
the rest of the oil industry. We took our first tentative 
steps to going green.” 

To a great splash of publicity, Browne launched a 
“rebranding” campaign three years later. What used to 
be called British Petroleum became BP, a moniker that 
cleverly fit the company’s new motto of going “beyond 
petroleum.” And BP changed its logo from the familiar 
BP shield to an environmentally friendly looking green 
and yellow sunburst. The company’s values statement was 
revised to declare that BP would be “a force for good”—as 
opposed to, one must suppose, a force for evil. 



Robert Bea with a model of a rig, resembling Deepwater Horizon, built by his students 
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Lord Browne (he was made a life peer in 2001) ear¬ 
nestly explains the purpose of all this imagery in his 
book, the aptly named Beyond Business: 

The new helios logo and the line beyond petroleum 
expressed the new identity of the company. They gave 
a strong message that BP was intent on becoming a new 
type of global energy enterprise. We meant to tell people 
that we were ready to do more than they would expect 
when it came to confronting the difficult issues, such as 
the conflict between energy and environmental needs. 

With great big blobs of oil washing up on the shore, 
it is almost comical—no, it is comical—to see some of 
BP’s erstwhile friends in academia and other centers 
of high-minded thought running for cover. To cite one 
example, thanks to BP sponsorship, 300 researchers in 
white lab coats at Berkeley are busily searching for ways 
to make green fuels that will reduce our dependence on 
oil. In 2007, BP set up the Energy Biosciences Institute, 
saying it would spend $500 million over the next ten 
years to support research into plant-based fuels at Berke¬ 
ley and two other universities. This is the largest corpo¬ 
rate donation ever for university research. 

E mbarrassingly enough, Berkeley has an escape 
clause in its contract with BP If anything were 
to happen on BP’s side, such as “environmental 
despoliation,” that would cause the university to violate 
its own principles in continuing the collaboration, the 
university could bail out of the agreement. In other words, 
with seven years to go on the grant, the university is at 
liberty to shut down the research lab and tell BP that it 
doesn’t want any more of its money. 

“We don’t want to sacrifice our research when it has 
such promise,” said Graham Fleming, Berkeley’s vice 
chancellor for research (quoted in the Sacramento Bee). 
Anthropology professor Laura Nader (sister of Ralph) 
will have none of that. “Your anthropology faculty told 
you this was a criminal corporation,” she fulminated 
in a letter to the university’s chancellor. “Listen to the 
anthropologists—we know some things that other sci¬ 
entists might not.” I love her argument, but I am betting 
against Laura Nader in this fracas, knowing how easy it 
always is for those of a progressive mindset to accommo¬ 
date their own self-interest within the framework of the 
loftiest idealism. 

It is also funny to observe how President Obama and 
leading Democrats have seized upon the oil gusher as 
an excuse to revive cap and trade and ramrod that mis¬ 
begotten legislation (a huge new tax and a vast exten¬ 
sion of government meddling in the private sector) 


through Congress. The fact is, with help from Enron, 
BP invented cap and trade and has been hawking it to 
Congress for years. Browne talks about it in his book. 
This was 13 years ago: 

In order to know where to reduce carbon emissions, we 
wanted to develop a simple emissions trading scheme 
within the company. It would become the first of its kind. 
And the person instrumental in helping us set this up 
was Fred Krupp, head of the Environmental Defense 
Fund, an environment NGO. We had come full circle. 
This NGO had virtually single-handedly halted the con¬ 
struction of the Trans Alaska Pipeline in the early 1970s. 

Browne later sold cap and trade to the British gov¬ 
ernment, and Tony Hayward, his successor as CEO, has 
been trying to do the same with the U.S. Congress. Cap 
and trade would penalize coal and favor natural gas (of 
which BP has plenty, as witness the blowout). Through 
its lobbying efforts, BP has managed to make people 
like Nancy Pelosi aware that gas is a cleaner burning 
fuel than coal, even if it failed to tell them that it is— 
ahem—a hydrocarbon. The speaker demonstrated her 
ignorance of the energy business when she declared, “I 
believe in natural gas as a clean, cheap alternative to fos¬ 
sil fuels.” 

For the record, cap and trade would do exactly noth¬ 
ing to increase domestic supplies of energy, and it could 
discourage domestic production of coal, which is in 
abundant supply. 

Though it is now the Democrats’ favorite whipping 
boy, BP has extended its largesse in recent years to most 
of the party’s bigwigs, including Democratic pollster 
and PR point man Stanley Greenberg and Rahm Eman¬ 
uel, the president’s chief of staff. 

Greenberg, the leading light at Greenberg Quin¬ 
lan Rosner, is an equal opportunity geyser of left-wing 
environmental gibberish for politicians, NGOs, and the 
kind of business people who go along with the Obama 
brand of corporatist government in which big compa¬ 
nies compete for government favors. The last time I 
looked, Greenberg still hadn’t gotten around to taking 
down a page in his firm’s website boasting of its work for 
BE It tells of how Greenberg helped BP remake itself “as 
a company focused on transcending the energy-environ¬ 
ment paradox.” 

It has been reported that BP paid more than $200 
million to Ogilvie & Mather Worldwide for its rebrand¬ 
ing campaign. I have no way of knowing how much of 
that filtered down to Greenberg Quinlan Rosner, or how 
much they shared with others. But as Andrew Malcolm 
of the L.A. Times reported: 

Shortly after Obama’s happy inaugural, eyebrows rose 
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slightly upon word that, as a House member, Emanuel 
had lived for the last five years rent-free in a D.C. apart¬ 
ment of Democratic colleague Rep. Rosa DeLauro of 
Connecticut and her husband, Stanley Greenberg . . . 
a prime architect of BP’s rebranding drive as a green 
petroleum company. 

Last but not least perhaps, as Malcolm also notes, “BP 
and its folks were significant contributors to the record 
$750 million war chest of Barack Obama’s 2007-08 cam¬ 
paign.” According to Politico , “During his time in the Sen¬ 
ate and while running for president, Obama received a 
total of $77,051 from the oil giant and is the top recipient 
of BP PAC and individual money over the past 20 years.” 

LESSON 

f nothing else, the Obama administration’s spiteful 
and vindictive treatment of BP should stand as a 
warning to other companies of the dangers of corpo¬ 
ratism. To think as Browne did that you are gaining “a 
seat at the table” is delusional. The old mafia gag about 
a crooked cop as one “who won’t stay bought” applies to 
politicians. They are perfectly happy to throw their cor¬ 
porate benefactors under the bus. This is especially true 


of this administration and this president, who seems to 
harbor a deep antipathy toward business and business 
people generally. 

In a recent Wall Street Journal column, Holman Jen¬ 
kins makes the shrewd point that currying favor with 
politicians and seeking the approbation of one’s critics 
is also an unnecessary distraction: “A company can’t pri¬ 
oritize everything, and while BP was prioritizing PR and 
acquisitions, it wasn’t prioritizing operations.” 

“There is nothing the greens love,” the English jour¬ 
nalist and author James Delingpole observed recently, 
“more than a nice, juicy oil-spill disaster.” He went on 
to say, 

If anything is going to cause more long-term damage to 
the planet than the gallons of oil being spewed out by the 
Deepwater Horizon drilling disaster, it’s the toxic clouds 
of posturing cant and alarmist drivel billowing forth 
daily from environmentalists. Most especially from their 
cheerleader in the White House, Barack Obama. 

More ill-considered environmental policies, an 
increase in the arbitrary power of government, a decline 
in confidence in the competence of business—all of this 
could be more damaging in the long run than the oil 
spill itself. ♦ 



Financial Reform Bill Hits Main Street 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

The right way to reform financial 
regulation protects consumers and ensures 
affordable access to capital for small 
businesses. The wrong way stalls our 
recovery by taking needed cash out of the 
hands of America's job creators. Congress is 
headed down the wrong path. It is gunning 
for Wall Street but, instead, hits Main Street. 

We agree that there's a need to protect 
consumers, end "too big to fail" on Wall 
Street, and revise regulations. But the 
legislation that Congress is poised to pass 
falls short on several fronts. 

First, the bill will sock it to Main Street 
by leaving businesses with less access to 
capital and less ability to manage risk and 
create jobs. Higher capital requirements— 
especially for corporate end users of 
derivatives—will divert capital from job 
creation, business expansion, and R&D. 
Confusing and overlapping rules will 


discourage lending and capital formation. 

And with less capital available to lend, the 
cost to borrow will increase. 

Second, the legislation doesn't fix our 
broken regulatory system—it just layers 
more new regulations on top of old ones. It 
gives more authority to the same regulators 
that failed to foresee the last crisis. It 
creates a vast and incredibly powerful new 
bureaucracy in the Consumer Financial 
Protection Bureau that is unaccountable to 
anyone. Businesses and consumers need a 
modern, efficient regulatory structure—it 
doesn't exist now, and this isn't it either. 

Third, this massive, confusing, and 
opaque piece of legislation will breed 
further economic uncertainty. Businesses are 
already nervous about the pace of economic 
growth, struggling with the uncertainties 
of the health care bill, and wondering if 
government will dramatically intervene in 
the energy sector. In a market crying out for 
clearer rules and more certainty, Washington 
is about to make financial regulations more 
complex and confusing. 


Fourth, the bill will help send jobs 
overseas and undermine America's global 
competitiveness. Banning proprietary trading, 
erecting firewalls between commercial and 
investment banking, and imposing new 
restrictions on end users of derivatives will 
drive business overseas where there is less 
transparency from a regulatory standpoint 
and less competition from U.S. firms, which 
will increase prices. Foreign firms will find it 
too burdensome to do business here and will 
simply take their business elsewhere. 

In a global economy, capital goes 
where it is welcome and safe. With this bill, 
Washington has taken a significant step 
in the wrong direction, choking off capital 
to small businesses and others, putting 
American companies and our financial 
system at a competitive disadvantage, and 
undermining job growth. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
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Beethoven conducting the Rasumowsky Quartet 

Freedom’s Symphony 

The world of Beethoven’s Ninth by Lawrence Klepp 


T oward the end of the Chi¬ 
nese Cultural Revolution, 
in the mid-1970s, the rou¬ 
tine attacks on revision¬ 
ists and running dogs of imperialism 
were briefly interrupted by a strident 
anti-Beethoven campaign. A friend of 
mine who was a schoolgirl in Shang¬ 
hai at the time remembers that the 
reeducation sessions demanded par¬ 
ticularly resolute striving against the 
Fifth Symphony, because the dra¬ 
matic opening chords had been inter¬ 
preted as fate knocking on the door, 
and the bourgeois concept of fate was 
obsolete. The revolutionary will of the 
people, reinforced by the collective 
recital of Chairman Mao’s thoughts, 
overcame all inevitability and could 
accomplish anything. 

It couldn’t accomplish making 


Lawrence Klepp is a writer in New York. 


The Ninth 

Beethoven and the World of 1824 
by Harvey Sachs 
Random House, 240 pp., $26 

Beethoven sound bad. Many students, 
workers, and peasants heard his music 
for the first time in these propaganda 
sessions and were secretly transfixed. 
Tyrannies are, of course, right to get 
nervous when his music is played. 
No composer is more clearly identi¬ 
fied with themes of individual liberty. 
His only opera, Fidelio, is about the 
liberation of a man from a despot’s 
prison. He struck out the dedication 
of the Eroica Symphony to Napoleon 
after hearing he had crowned himself 
emperor. And the music, like the com¬ 
poser himself, resolutely goes its own 
way, refusing to bow or conform. 

He was the archetypal Romantic 


genius—wild of hair, disheveled of 
clothes and living quarters, socially 
abrupt and awkward, solitary, brood¬ 
ing, venturing far beyond the conven¬ 
tional limits and expectations of his 
art. And the dominant note of early 
Romanticism was a rebellion against 
oppressive uniformity, whether royal¬ 
ist or rationalist. In his engaging and 
far-ranging account of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and its resonance 
in European culture in 1824, the year 
it was first performed, Harvey Sachs 
writes. 

If there is a hidden thread that con¬ 
nects Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
to the works created in and around 
1824 by other significant artists, it 
is precisely this quest for freedom: 
political freedom, from the repres¬ 
sive conditions that then dominated 
Europe, and freedom of expression, 
certainly, but above all freedom of 
the mind and spirit. 
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Beethoven’s music, like Roman¬ 
ticism in general, introduces a new 
exploratory impulse into Western art, 
a questing ambition to go deep into 
uncharted territory, whether of nature, 
the self, history, or philosophy. After 
Napoleon’s defeat, Sachs suggests, 
political preoccupations gave way to 
personal and spiritual ones, and the 
result was a pan-European creative 
surge. The early Romantic 
period was, in fact, prob¬ 
ably the most artistically 
fertile period for the whole 
of Europe since the Renais¬ 
sance, especially in music 
and poetry. 

No one at the time cre¬ 
ated more masterpieces 
than Beethoven, but the 
same precipitous spiritual 
landscape he explored was 
simultaneously being tra¬ 
versed by other composers, 
writers, and artists, such as 
Schubert, Byron, Goethe, 

Heine, Pushkin, Stendhal, 
and Delacroix, all of whom 
Sachs discusses with insight 
and deft biographical 
sketchwork. Most of these 
still had, like Beethoven 
himself, one foot in the 
classicism of the previous 
century and were thus able 
to avoid the melodramatic 
and morbid excesses of 
later Romanticism. 

The author of eight 
books on music, Sachs has 
been a conductor as well, 
and he helped Sir Georg Solti write 
his memoirs, experiences that supply 
anecdotes and insights on playing and 
conducting Beethoven. It’s a book 
full of personal asides and tangents, 
and it’s not meant as a systematic or 
scholarly study of the music. That’s 
what makes it accessible to read¬ 
ers who have little technical knowl¬ 
edge but who think that, to fine-tune 
Nietzsche’s aphorism, life without 
Beethoven’s music would be a mis¬ 
take. Anyone who has been deeply 
moved by listening to the Ninth Sym¬ 
phony—not just the stirring “Ode to 
Joy,” the famous concluding choral 


paean to universal brotherhood, but 
the whole troubling and exhilarating 
work—without quite understanding 
why, will understand why after read¬ 
ing Sachs’s movement-by-movement 
evocation. 

The book is full of incidental illu¬ 
minations. It conveys the musical 
atmosphere of Vienna in Beethoven’s 
time, complete with its taste for 


kitschy spectacles like 16-piano tran¬ 
scriptions of Rossini (who was far 
more popular there than Beethoven). 
It offers an original perspective 
on Carlyle’s cult of heroism and a 
thoughtful discussion of just what 
music can and cannot express. And 
it reminds us that writing music with 
posterity in mind was revolutionary. 
Mozart and Haydn to a degree, then, 
fortissimo , Beethoven, wrote for the 
ages; but earlier composers wrote for 
patrons and occasions and expected 
their music to go out of fashion like 
ladies’ bonnets. 

The change in music was her¬ 


alded by the rise of a middle class, 
with piano or violin lessons for the 
children, that made music part of 
general culture and education, and 
the simultaneous turn toward a new, 
more individually defined expressive 
ambition in composing. (Sachs notes 
how much more Beethoven agonized 
over compositions than earlier com¬ 
posers.) The combined effect, he says, 
was to make composers 
“the high priests, perhaps 
even the gods, of a secular 
religion.” 

The solemn Roman¬ 
tic religion of art prob¬ 
ably wasn’t good for art, 
or artists, in the long run; 
but as religions go—well, 
nobody blows up airplanes 
while shouting “Mahler is 
great!” Sachs remarks that 
Beethoven wasn’t ortho¬ 
dox in religion or athe¬ 
ist, either. Probably he 
devised for himself a form 
of pantheism, plus a belief 
in individual redemption 
through suffering and a 
stoic but sometimes joyful 
acceptance of life. 

The good thing about 
great music, though, is 
that it doesn’t require you 
to believe in anything but 
the music, and the spiri¬ 
tual and emotional mean¬ 
ings, while acutely felt, 
can’t be fully articulated. 
Beethoven gave us sacred 
music for an age of disbe¬ 
lief. Sachs at one point offers a varia¬ 
tion on a theme by Nietzsche: “Sensi¬ 
tivity to beauty,” he writes, “is one of 
our strongest defenses; without it, we 
would perish from truth.” (Nietzsche 
said, “We have art lest we perish of the 
truth.”) One of the unpleasant truths 
that the philosopher must have had in 
mind is that there is no Truth, nothing 
absolute and unchanging. In modern 
culture, art became more important 
as truth became more elusive or provi¬ 
sional. New dogmas howled for a time 
and fell silent, but 183 years after his 
death, Beethoven is still stunning con- 
cert-hall audiences, even in China. ♦ 
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Secret Warrior 

A journalist unlocks her father’s heroic history. 

by Andrew Nagorski 


/ "W" ’ve always been an optimist,” 
Rita Cosby writes in this 
moving book, “but my rela- 
tionship with my father was 
one challenge I was always pessimistic 
about.” The TV and radio journalist 
had ample grounds for that pessimism: 
On Christmas Eve 1983, when Rita was 
still a teenager, her Polish- 
born father announced 
that he was ending his 
32-year marriage, leaving 
her Danish-born mother 
for another woman. “I’m 
moving on,” he declared. His explana¬ 
tion to his stunned daughter was that 
“life is too short not to be happy.” With 
that, he left to start a new family, appar¬ 
ently without a shred of remorse. 

The man Rita knew as Richard 
Cosby was a civil engineer who rarely 
displayed any personal emotions. He 
was matter-of-fact about teaching Rita 
and her brother, Alan, about life and 
death. “All things have to die,” he said. 
“It’s part of life. Some survive and some 
don’t.” He didn’t take much interest 
in his children’s school activities or 
friends, and he dedicated endless time 
to his own physical fitness, training for 
the dozens of marathons he ran. When 
she was eight, Rita saw him return from 
one of his runs and take off his soaked 
T-shirt. She was mesmerized by a large 
scar on his right shoulder and then 
noticed several other scars, holes, and 
slashes scattered elsewhere across his 
body. When they were alone, she asked 
her mother whether he had been in a 
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fight. “Your dad went through some 
tough times when he was growing up,” 
she replied. “We don’t talk about it.” 

Once her father left, Rita began think¬ 
ing of him as someone always on the run, 
trying to escape an earlier life he never 
discussed—or, later, the family he left 
behind. After her mother died of can¬ 
cer, she began sorting her 
things and came across an 
old tan suitcase she had 
never seen before. Inside 
were a worn armband 
of the Polish resistance, 
a rusted POW tag with a number and 
“Stalag IVB” engraved on it, and an old 
identity card for ex-POWs bearing the 
name “Ryszard Kossubudzki.” At that 
moment, she realized that she needed 
to pursue her father as she would the 
subject of one of her stories—with the 
goal of finding out about his mysterious 
earlier life and the hope that this would 
finally bring them closer together. 

She succeeds on both counts. She vis¬ 
its her father repeatedly in Alexandria, 
Virginia, and gets him to tell her the sto¬ 
ries that he had resolutely avoided shar¬ 
ing earlier; the items in the tan suitcase 
broke down all the remaining barriers. 
Suddenly, he is sharing his memories 
freely—producing a vivid portrait of 
himself as a young resistance fighter and 
of Poland under German occupation. 

Rita Cosby had known her father 
had grown up in Poland, but had no 
idea what had happened to him there 
as a teenager during the war. When 
the Germans invaded on September 1, 
1939, he was 13. Eager to fight the 
occupiers, he lied about his age two 
years later, claiming he was born in 
1925 instead of 1926. Since the “Home 
Army” resistance didn’t accept recruits 
under the age of 16, this allowed him 
to join the burgeoning movement at 15. 


He never told his parents what he was 
doing, although they soon caught on. 

At first, the teenager with the code 
name “Rys”—also the Polish word for a 
lynx—was armed with false documents 
and dangerous overconfidence. Walking 
home on a deserted street one evening, 
he and a friend jumped into an empty 
“Germans Only” tram car. When they 
heard the sound of police sirens, they 
made a run for it—only to be caught by 
two German policemen. One of them 
slapped each of the Poles hard across 
the face; but then, after accepting their 
false papers as the real thing, ordered 
them to get lost. 

Rita’s father quickly learned not to 
underestimate the daily dangers. During 
the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising of 1943, 
he watched helplessly as one woman 
jumped out of the window of a nearby 
house engulfed in flames; the Germans 
had surrounded the area and were sys¬ 
tematically destroying the buildings. 
Tellingly, he never mentioned such expe¬ 
riences when Rita was growing up, even 
when she was writing a paper for her 
eighth grade class on “Jews Under Nazi 
Rule.” His resistance education included 
the lesson that the less you talked about 
yourself, the better the chances of physi¬ 
cal survival—and the more you compart¬ 
mentalized your feelings, the better for 
your emotional health. It was a lesson he 
would carry with him until his daughter 
finally broke through his personal shell. 

The richest reward in that effort is 
Rys’s personal account of the Warsaw 
Uprising in August-September 1944 
when about 40,000 sparsely armed 
Home Army fighters tried to liberate the 
city by themselves. It was an astonish¬ 
ing display of near-suicidal courage— 
doomed to failure because Soviet troops 
refused to cross the Vistula River to help 
the insurgents. Stalin preferred to allow 
the Nazis to wipe out the Polish resist¬ 
ers, who were dedicated to an indepen¬ 
dent Poland that he had no intention of 
permitting to reappear after the war. 

The revealing glimpses of this des¬ 
perate fight include a fitting tribute to 
the many young women who joined in 
that battle, often serving as couriers, a 
singularly dangerous job. At one point 
Rys found himself in the company of 
a 17-year-old named Henryka, who 


Quiet Hero 

Secrets from My Father’s Past 
by Rita Cosby 

Threshold Editions, 296 pp., $26 
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pleaded with him to spare his last bullet 
for her if they were about to be captured. 
Their brief romance, such as it was, 
ended when she joined several other 
resistance fighters in seizing a seemingly 
abandoned German tank; when they 
drove it back in triumph to their unit, 
it exploded—killing everyone around. 
The Germans had packed it with explo¬ 
sives before leaving it as bait. Rys rushed 
over but couldn’t find her remains since 
“suddenly there was nothing left of her 
life. Nothing to even say she existed.” 

When the order came to evacuate, the 
only escape route was through the sew¬ 
ers. Since the Germans had already been 
dropping grenades and poison gas into 
the sewer system, it couldn’t be a more 
perilous journey. The Polish film direc¬ 
tor Andrzej Wajda’s famed 1957 produc¬ 
tion Kanal provides a terrifying account 
of one unit’s desperate attempt to escape. 
But Rys’s more modest description is 
also richly evocative: 

The moment we entered, everything 
was swallowed by darkness, and 
the sounds of the battle above were 
instandy muffled and replaced by the 
eerie sound of running, dripping water. 

As soon as I dropped through the 
entrance I landed in deep filth. The 
smell was overwhelming. My brown 
suede shoes were covered in waste. For 
a few seconds I couldn’t move. 

The resisters had to trudge single-file, 
holding on to each other, in total silence 
so the Germans wouldn’t hear them 
above. They worried about booby traps, 
grenades, and getting lost. The worst 
fear was to become separated from the 
guide, drifting into the maze of sewers 
and never finding a way out. Like the 
others, Rys had complete confidence in 
his guide: “I didn’t find out until much 
later that he was drunk the entire time,” 
he told his daughter. “I suppose any 
human being who’s reduced to trudg¬ 
ing through darkness and filth on a daily 
basis for months would have to be.” 

The rest of Rys’s story—how his 
body was torn apart by shrapnel and it 
felt “like a balloon losing its air,” and 
his return from the near dead to his 
stint in a POW camp in Germany—is 
equally compelling. But it’s his per¬ 
sonal account of the Warsaw Upris¬ 
ing that constitutes the heart of this 


book. It’s also what makes for an emo¬ 
tional return to Warsaw 65 years later, 
arranged by a daughter who was deter¬ 
mined to complete the journey through 
his revived memories. She discovered 
he was supposed to be awarded the 
Fighter’s Cross, but never knew it. In 
Warsaw, he met the late President Lech 
Kaczynski, whose father had served 
in the same resistance unit, reunited 
with fellow survivors, and finally 


S ince the publication of his first 
major collection of poetry. In 
a Green Night (1962), Derek 
Walcott—who was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for literature in 1992— 
has steadily enriched the world of 
Anglophone poetry with volume after 
volume of effulgent verse. In this lat¬ 
est collection, he continues to delight, 
in poems that range widely over the 
landscape of human 
experience, speaking in 
a voice that is at once 
valedictory and elegiac. 

The themes of desire, 
memory—both personal 
and cultural—regret, 

and the power of the natural world, 
are all to the fore in this volume. But 
perhaps most powerfully present is the 
overarching theme of human finitude 
and the ever-present specter of death. 
With consummate craftsmanship, 
Walcott applies his mastery of meta¬ 
phor and poetic line to an exploration 
of these intertwined themes. Whereas 
in previous works he has sometimes 
shown a disposition to metaphorical 
excess—like the virtuoso musician 
who pushes his cadenzas a bit over 
the top simply because he can—in 
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received the recognition he deserved. 

In the process, father and daughter 
genuinely reconnect. “I hope I have 
given him the gift of a daughter’s 
love and the ability to release painful 
memories,” she writes. That she does, 
and it’s impossible not to feel the gen¬ 
uine emotion that builds throughout 
this story. “If I were ever at war,” she 
adds, “I would want my dad to have 
my back.” ♦ 


White Egrets, Walcott speaks with more 
restraint. Whether this is by design, or 
because of the natural evolution of his 
artistic temperament, the work is the 
stronger for it. 

Although Walcott is often referred 
to as a “poet of exile”—in view of his 
continuing attention to the historical 
themes of colonialism and cultural 
deracination in his native Caribbean— 
the characterization is 
somewhat misleading 
insofar as it encourages 
the cramped view of 
his work that emerges 
when seen principally 
through the narrow 
lens of “postcolonial” literary theory. 
Walcott’s gifts as a poet are so prodi¬ 
gious that repeated invocation of the 
“poet of exile” moniker suggests an 
oversimplification of a body of work 
of great depth and scope, one which 
surely encompasses—but just as surely 
extends well beyond—the political 
and historical. Put simply, there is a 
great deal more going on in the poetry 
of Derek Walcott than the mournful 
lamentations of an exiled son. 

The poems in White Egrets are those 
of a poet now in his eightieth year— 
and ailing—whose reflections on death 
and loss form the leitmotif of the work 
as a whole: 


A Summing Up 

Derek Walcott is more than a ‘poet of exile ... of place.’ 

by Peter Lopatin 


White Egrets 

Poems 

by Derek Walcott 
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I reflect quietly on how soon I will he 
going. 

I want the year 2009 to be as angled with 
light 

as a Dutch interior or an alley by Vermeer, 
to accept my enemy’s atrabilious spite, 
to paint and write well in what could be 
my last year. 

Seemingly beyond death, the “ele¬ 
gant,” “sepulchral,” “immaculate,” and 
“impeccable” white egrets (accorded 
their own eponymous, eight-poem sec¬ 
tion) are exemplars of perfection, stand¬ 
ing in for all that has been true and good 
in the poet’s life. Of a “spectral white,” 
they are “seraphic souls” which—as if 
existing sub specie aeternitatis— 
“stalk through the rain / as if noth¬ 
ing mortal can affect them.” 

They sometimes serve as an occa¬ 
sion for the poet’s self-exhortation: 

Accept it all with level sentences 
with sculpted settlement that sets each 
stanza, 

learn how the bright lawn puts up no 
defences 

against the egret’s stabbing questions 
and the night’s answer. 

They also serve to instruct: 

We share one instinct that ravenous 
feeding 

my pen’s beak, plucking up wriggling 
insects 

like nouns and gulping them, the nib 
reading 

as it writes, shaking off angrily what 
its beak rejects, 

selection is what the egrets teach 
on the wide open lawn, heads nodding 
as they read 
in purposeful silence 
a language beyond speech. 

Very much a poet of place, Walcott 
has lived and traveled far afield. Indeed, 
one might more accurately say that he is 
a poet of places, whether Italy, Amster¬ 
dam, Sicily, Spain, London, Manhat¬ 
tan—each of which is accorded its own 
series of poems—and of course, his 
native St. Lucia. In “Sicilian Suite” he 
speaks regretfully of loves long gone: 

... she whom I had killed 
with my caustic jealousy, my common¬ 
place love-hatred, 

my pathetic patience, my impotent 
impatience, 


my infatuation or whatever it’s called.... 

Then he muses bitterly on the still- 
powerful tug of sexual desire, seen as 
something pathological and unseemly 
for a man of his years: 

I’ll tell you what they think: you’re too 
old to be 

shaken by such a lissome young woman, 
to need her 

in spite of your scarred trunk and trem¬ 
bling hand. 

In the 12-poem sequence “In Italy,” 
the Ligurian coast is the occasion for this 
meditation on memory and absolution: 


Things lose their balance 

and totter from the small blows of memory. 

You wait for revelations, for leaping 
dolphins, 

for nightingales to loosen their knotted 
throats, 

for the bell in the tower to absolve your sins 
like the furled sails of the homecoming 
boats. 

But he is at his most elegiac in writ¬ 
ing of his native land: 

... I would come back and forget the 
niggling 

complaints of what the island lacks, 
how it is without 
the certainties of cities, 

.. .for the first star 


for whom my love of the island has 
never diminished 

but will burn steadily when I am gone. 

In a 2002 interview with Glyn Max¬ 
well, Walcott made these remarks about 
the state of contemporary poetry: 

I think that at the rate things are 
going, poetry will lose its audience 
entirely. I think nobody will read it 
anymore because they don’t under¬ 
stand what the stuff is. I read it and 
I don’t understand it. ... I read a 
lot of stuff by known names that I 
won’t mention, that I just say “this 
is incomprehensible to me and I’m 
not going to bother to strain to do 
it.” I don’t consider poetry to be 
a riddle, an enigma, or a formula. 

... I want to be able to understand 
what I’m reading and I now aban¬ 
don anything I can’t understand. 

In contrast to what seems to me 
to be the perversely willful obscu¬ 
rity of much of contemporary 
poetry—rendered all too often in 
language so sparsely minimalist as 
to suggest that the authors are aller¬ 
gic to words—Walcott revels in the 
expressive possibilities that English 
offers the astute poet, and in the lan¬ 
guage’s capacity for both rich meta¬ 
phorical expression and historical 
and artistic allusion. Although he is 
acutely aware of British colonial his¬ 
tory and its attendant dislocations 
and injustices—a legacy often the- 
matized in his poetry—Walcott has 
no inclination whatever to throw off 
the poetic conventions of the colo¬ 
nizers’ language. Rather, he wisely 
appropriates those conventions to his 
own uses, freely plundering the meta¬ 
phorical and prosodic resources that the 
English language offers, all to the great 
benefit of his readers. 

... If it is true 

that my gift has withered, that there’s 
little left of it, 

if this man is right then there’s nothing 
else to do 

but abandon poetry like a woman 
because you love it 

and would not see her hurt, most of all 
by me; 

so walk to the cliff’s edge and soar 
above it... 

be grateful that you wrote well in this 
place, 
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let the torn poems sail from you like a 
flock 

of white egrets in a long last sigh of 
release. 

I share Walcott’s concern over the 
future of poetry, but it is evident that 


A few months ago Peter 
Hitchens reminded his read¬ 
ers in the Daily Mail that a 
mere 70 years ago—in 1939 
to be precise—“we were the world’s 
greatest empire. Half the globe used our 
currency, we controlled vast resources, 
and owned enormous 
foreign investments. ... 

We possessed an enor¬ 
mous Navy, a modern 
Air Force, and, at the 
same time, the most 
advanced welfare state in 
the world.” 

Anyone casually picking up this 
account of Britain in the interwar period 
might well conclude that Hitchens was 
referring to another country altogether. 
Of course, the key to the paradox is that 
while all the things in the Daily Mail 
piece are true, there can be a crucial dif¬ 
ference between what a country actually 
is and how it feels about itself. Given 
particular circumstances, the possession 
of great power and loss of nerve can go 
together. This is what makes The Twilight 
Years of more than mere historical inter¬ 
est for the present-day American reader. 

While Britain emerged technically 
victorious from the First World War, that 
conflict inflicted grievous wounds upon 
its society. Nearly a million young men 
were sacrificed in the killing machines of 
the Somme and the Marne, many from 
the very families from which the coun- 
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his own gifts as a poet have not withered 
but grown. And if—as the white egrets 
teach—“the perpetual ideal is astonish¬ 
ment,” then the sense of astonishment 
that pervades White Egrets offers lovers 
of fine poetry reason for hope. ♦ 


try’s leadership class had been drawn for 
generations. After 1919, the country was 
led by old (or at least older) men, most 
of whom lacked the energy and imagi¬ 
nation to steer Britain successfully into 
the complicated shoals of the postwar 
period. Resources that might have been 
devoted to moderniza¬ 
tion of industry or new 
technologies had already 
been diverted into financ¬ 
ing the war effort, and 
latent industrial strife 
postponed for the dura¬ 
tion was suddenly given free rein. New 
antidemocratic ideologies from Eastern 
and Central Europe were beginning to 
poison the atmosphere in elite cultural 
and intellectual circles. 

The Twilight Years is hardly a cheering 
volume. In some ways it amounts to a 
long slog through two decades of clinical 
depression—if a society as a whole can 
be likened to an individual. The major 
themes are the (prematurely announced) 
death of capitalism, a concern with 
eugenics, and the sudden discovery of 
psychoanalysis and the unconscious, the 
love affair with the distant (and mythi¬ 
cal) Soviet Union, and finally, a “peace 
movement” which eventually foundered 
upon the realities of Hitler’s advances on 
the continent. 

The anticapitalist motif is perhaps 
the principal thread that holds much of 
the politics together. Overy asserts that, 
particularly after 1929, there was “an 
unspoken assumption” in Britain—even 
among people who were not necessarily 


Marxists—that “capitalism meant chaos, 
while planning equaled progress.” More¬ 
over, the widely publicized assumption 
that capitalism always led to war opened 
a two-way conduit between Commu¬ 
nists and fellow travelers on one hand, 
and pacifists on the other. 

Fear of war was, of course, a natural 
and understandable concern—if not, 
indeed, obsession—for Great Britain 
in this period, and not only because 
of the huge losses suffered during the 
most recent conflict. Changes in tech¬ 
nology (particularly the development 
of airpower and the sudden possibil¬ 
ity of long-range bombing) suddenly 
stripped the island of a sense of physi¬ 
cal security long granted by geography. 
A fact perhaps forgotten today, Overy 
writes, is that the antiwar movement 
in Britain was the largest popular cause 
during the interwar period, “crossing 
all conventional lines of party alle¬ 
giance, social class, gender difference, 
and regional identity.” 

Nonetheless, one cannot help being 
struck by the naivete and unwisdom with 
which the peace movement attacked the 
problem. There was, for example, the 
Peace Pledge Union, which gathered 
millions of signatures, or the Peace Bal¬ 
lot, in which Britons were invited to vote 
against war—as if anybody was really 
“for” it. Great hopes were pinned on the 
League of Nations—until it failed to act 
after the Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
in 1931. Sillier still was the notion that 
“collective security”—in other words, 
a paper alliance system linking Brit¬ 
ain, France, the Soviet Union, and per¬ 
haps Czechoslovakia—combined with 
disarmament!—could somehow dis¬ 
courage voracious dictators like Hitler 
and Mussolini. 

The peace movement collapsed 
slowly in the face of harsh realities. One 
was the Spanish Civil War, which caused 
many leftists to suddenly reexamine 
their pacifist convictions; another was 
the Munich agreement; yet another was 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact followed by the 
carving up of Poland which deprived 
advocates of “collective security” of their 
Soviet linchpin. 

One of the central paradoxes of this 
period is the fact that, while the Com¬ 
munist party of Great Britain never 
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attracted many followers, the Soviet 
Union itself was the subject of huge 
admiration by broad sections of British 
intellectual and public life. The Soci¬ 
ety for Cultural Relations Between the 
Peoples of the British Commonwealth 
and the USSR was founded in 1924; by 
the 1930s it could count among its lumi¬ 
naries Virginia Woolf, Bertrand Russell, 
Aldous Huxley, H.G. Wells, and John 
Maynard Keynes. Another organization, 
the Committee for Peace and Friendship 
with the USSR, included Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, Bernard Shaw, G.D.H. Cole, 
and John Strachey. The most important 
catch for Sovietphiles was, of course, 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, at the time 
arguably the most important Socialist 
intellectuals in the English-speaking 
world. Their book, Soviet Communism: A 
New Civilisation? appeared in two hefty 
volumes in 1936. (The second edition 
appeared in the following year, with the 
question mark removed.) While Stalin’s 
Great Terror was consigning millions 
to the Gulag or execution squads, the 
Webbs were denying that the Soviet 
Union was a dictatorship at all but a spe¬ 
cial variety of political democracy. In her 
private correspondence Madame Webb 
was even more categorical: Commenting 
on the Moscow trials to H. G. Wells, she 
wrote that the issue was not whether the 
accused were guilty or innocent, “but 
will the counter-revolution be avoided?” 

Overy admits that there was a double 
standard at work here. The same people 
who condemned concentration camps 
and political murders in Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and later Spain were speaking 
of countries with which many Britons 
could reasonably be expected to have 
some personal familiarity. No doubt 
this is true, but it is certainly not true 
that there was no information available 
on the facts of Soviet Russia in 1930s 
Britain. The best case he can make for 
these people—he obviously has con¬ 
siderable sympathy for them—is that 
many people cherished “the ideal of 
the Soviet Union in order to hasten the 
reform of Britain.” 

Ironically, the war that so many on 
the left worked to avoid in the 1930s 
ended up being the very instrument 
by which Britain was transformed in 
directions they had long wished: the 


dismantling of empire, the embrace of 
economic planning, and a vast expan¬ 
sion of the welfare state. 

Overy probably could have found a 
way to say this in a long article, but for 
those who have a morbid interest in a 
morbid age, this volume will hold out 
a certain interest, particularly since 


I lliteracy has never been wordier. 
Life has never been wordier. 
Experts say more language is 
consumed now than ever before. 
Not read. Not written. Consumed —like 
burgers and gasoline. 

“He ran largely on language,” 
declared the New Yorker , in its wrap of 
Election 2008. “Last Tuesday night was 
a very good night for the English lan¬ 
guage.” So it makes perfect sense that 
the most prescient prophet of this vic¬ 
tory of words turns out to be a man who 
used fewer than perhaps any other sig¬ 
nificant American writer. “Words have 
always been to me accidental, unnatu¬ 
ral,” Eric Hoffer reflected, shortly before 
his death in 1983. “I have spent my life 
trying to master words, but they never 
became part of me.” As they become a 
larger part of us by the moment, anyone 
seeking to retain autonomy can find a 
real hope in the long-lost wisdom of the 
longshoreman philosopher. 

When he is remembered at all, Eric 
Hoffer is most famous for The True 
Believer (1951), his original study of 
fanaticism and mass movements that 
exposed, in a chain of insights spanning 
192 pages, the internal carpentry of the 
much-cited road to hell. Tracing the 
“alchemy of conviction” by which words 
can transform guilt into hate, self-con¬ 
tempt into pride, and frustration into 
wild hope, it speaks as clearly on Internet 
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so many of the assumptions—taking 
into account differences of time and 
place—that informed Britain’s late- 
imperial intellectual classes have lately 
found such resonance in our univer¬ 
sities, in our mainstream media, and 
now, indeed, in the highest reaches of 
our government. ♦ 


hysteria and jihadism as on the Nazi and 
Soviet regimes that inspired it. Reading 
it is no less jolting today than when it 
came out six decades ago. Where many 
saw strange, foreign horrors, Hoffer saw 
himself, and he was that rare writer who 
could write about himself and about you 
at the same time. 

Which is why he has never seemed 
more alive. At a Senate hearing Charles 
Schumer of New York acts like Nelson 
Muntz, and Hoffer explains: “Rude¬ 
ness is the weak man’s imitation of 
strength.” George Clooney apologizes 
for something, and Hoffer reminds us 
that “humility is not renunciation of 
pride but the substitution of one pride 
for another.” Markets collapse across 
the world and Hoffer delivers once 
again: “It is only when the rich no lon¬ 
ger feel rich that you find them wallow¬ 
ing in guilt.” Michelle Obama declares, 
in her “broken soul” speech, “We 
believe our pain is our own. We don’t 
realize the struggles and challenges 
of all of us are the same.” And Hoffer 
shoots back, from 1973: “The trouble¬ 
makers are they who need public cures 
for their private ails.” 

In ten slim books, including The Pas¬ 
sionate State of Mind and Reflections on the 
Human Condition, two masterpieces of 
the aphorism that means more than it 
says, one can find a pitch-perfect caption 
for nearly every event in our world. In a 
way, Hoffer was no closer to his world 
than he is to ours. Blind from the age 
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of 7 to 15, and completely alone by 18, 
he spent the opening two decades of his 
adulthood on skid row and as a migra¬ 
tory worker before settling down on the 
San Francisco waterfront at the outbreak 
of World War II. He had never spent 
a day in school. The man who would 
eventually be quoted by Ike, courted by 
LBJ, and awarded a Medal of Freedom 
came almost literally from nowhere. 

The broken upbringing, destitute and 
anonymous, had its clear advantages. 
For one, it obviated the vanities that 
usually fuel a desire to write. Though 
he had read nonstop since recovering 
his eyesight, Hoffer didn’t jot 
a word until his thirties, and 
by then he was too fascinated 
by what Montaigne termed 
the difference between us and 
ourselves to care about justify¬ 
ing any particular version of 
his own. This was the differ¬ 
ence that made some virtues 
so ugly, some vices so redeem¬ 
ing, so many trivial motives so 
important. Its central paradox 
was the passionate intensity of 
human weakness—the source 
of all creative and destructive 
change—and Hoffer’s path as 
a thinker began with his par¬ 
ticular epiphany that St. Paul 
was a wiser sociologist than 
Charles Darwin. 

That epiphany was another 
gift from the migratory trail. Chas¬ 
ing the California harvest from garden 
to grove to desert in the 1930s, Hoffer 
learned that his fellow transients were 
the same wayward, alcoholic misfits who 
had civilized the Wild West a few gener¬ 
ations before. There seemed to be a fine 
line between the fanatic and the misfit 
and the pioneer, and it became Hoffer’s 
mission to explore that line, conducting 
most of his archival research in a mirror. 

His introspective sociology identi¬ 
fied two basic kinds of change. There 
was change by growth, proceeding 
“quietly, and in degrees scarcely to be 
perceived.” And change by substitu¬ 
tion, born of our need to compensate 
for our natural deficiencies. A substi¬ 
tute could spur growth if it healed the 
gap between what we are and what we 
long to be, but it could also replace one 


nasty trait for a close relative (envy for 
greed) or a mere camouflage (charity for 
selfishness)—doing so with a righteous 
glue that freezes any chance of growth. 

One popular agent of change strad¬ 
dled this line more deceptively than 
any other: “To attach people to words,” 
Hoffer noticed, “is to detach them most 
effectively from life and possessions.” 
While he examined this detachment at 
its most extreme in The True Believer , 
Hoffer knew that a complete surrender 
to verbal voodoo wasn’t possible in his 
homeland. “The American is much 
better than his words,” he wrote in one 


of his private notepads, archived at the 
Hoover Institution. “Their acts are 
more sensitive and original than their 
professed opinions.” 

But then everything changed: The 
Russians launched a toy into space, and 
we reacted by going to school. Long 
before anyone else Hoffer saw what the 
resulting cult of college meant for the 
American character. “After October 
1957,” he mourned, “many young peo¬ 
ple who would normally have gone into 
business ended up climbing academic 
ladders and throwing their weight 
around literary and artistic cliques. It 
was these misplaced tycoons who set the 
tone and shaped events in the 1960s.” As 
ecophiles, they easily confused Mother 
Nature with human nature; as victim- 
mongers, they cultivated permanent 
alibis for the hard work of achievement; 


as youth-worshippers, they rejected the 
most fundamental source of change in 
their fear of growing up. By identifying 
the profound inertness of these academi¬ 
cally transmitted movements, Eric Hof¬ 
fer exposed their secret aversion to the 
kind of true, quietly dynamic progress of 
a free society. 

Though Hoffer’s commentary on 
such matters earned him much contro¬ 
versial fame, what matters most is his 
literary legacy. Like most good sociolo¬ 
gists, Hoffer wasn’t really a sociologist, 
or even a philosopher. He was a grate¬ 
ful cynic—an agnostic who thanks God 
for original sin—who thought 
the well of human mystery 
too deep for systemic drain¬ 
age. Faces, moodswings, and 
Ernest Renan’s History of the 
People of Israel were equally 
fruitful to his mind, and in 
reading through his body 
of work, private and public, 
you follow a train of thought 
uniquely prone to encounter 
truths it didn’t seek. 

Here a brooding, morbid 
series of reflections ends up 
in praise of lighthearted fri¬ 
volity. There a bonfire of pre¬ 
tensions finishes with an ode 
to gesture and exaggeration. 
Even an offhand, unpublished 
remark—“It’s only when the 
oyster keeps its mouth shut 
that a grain of sand within may become 
a pearl”—feels like it was written just 
yesterday. The witty, assertive tone of 
the aphorisms only underscores their 
role as original questions, as deadly to 
the potential laziness and self-deception 
of their own author as to yours or mine. 

“I have Hitler in me, I have Stalin 
in me,” Hoffer explained in a television 
interview in 1967. Viewers could see his 
point. The presence on screen—with his 
huge, mangled hands, epic face, and bel¬ 
lowing pan-accented voice, violent one 
syllable and wounded the next—was 
what journalists would call charisma. 
The audience hung on every word. And 
once he noticed the warm, instant rap¬ 
port he could form with total strangers 
from a lectern, Eric Hoffer did what any 
decent person would, and stopped talk¬ 
ing in public for years. ♦ 
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Poland Springs Eternal 

Water, water everywhere, and a cooler, too. 
by Joe Queenan 


T his is a tale of one man’s 
well-meaning attempt to 
prop up our fragile economy. 
It is a cautionary tale about 
how goodwill and laudable intentions 
do not always produce optimal results. 

For years, the bottled water sales rep 
who visits my building every week tried 
to get me to sign up for his product. 
I always blew him off. I told him that 
I was the only person in my office and 
that I didn’t need a water cooler. Any¬ 
way, I was only in the office three days 
a week, four tops. There was no way I 
could drink enough water to make it 
worth his while. Besides, I don’t even 
like water that much. I prefer frothy chai 
cappuccino. 

He kept after me. He proposed a 
three-month trial. Not interested. Please. 
No. Just a trial. Forget it. Think of what 
you’ll save on coffee. I won’t save any¬ 
thing: I’m not the kind of person who 
would ever brew his own coffee in the 
office. Tea, then. Even less likely. Soup? 
Now you’re really stretching. I thought 
I had him pretty well discouraged. But 
then, after the economy fell apart two 
years ago, he banged on my door, left a 
card, banged again, left more cards. The 
next time I saw him I detected a note of 
desperation in his voice. I’ll give you a 
discount on the cooler. No. I’ll give you 
a discount on the water. No. I’ll give you 
a free month’s delivery. No. I’ll give you 
a free five-gallon jug to get you up and 
running in the aqua pura department. 

Then one afternoon, I cracked. I don’t 
know why; maybe I felt sorry for the guy. 
Several of the offices in my building had 
closed up shop, one with six employees. I 
could see how the recession was impact¬ 
ing the sales rep’s business. No work, 
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no water. No water, no work. You could 
see the whole society falling apart here. 
The building was a microcosm, perhaps 
even a barometer. Maybe even a harbin¬ 
ger of worse things to come. Reminding 
him one last time that I didn’t think 
this thing was going to work, I threw in 
the towel and signed up for a very basic 
package: a water cooler, a five-gallon 
container every month, a sleeve of plas¬ 
tic cups. 

Five gallons is a lot of water. Writing 
doesn’t actually make you that thirsty, 
and those writers who do get thirsty 
rarely sate their appetite with water. 
Moreover, the whole point of water cool¬ 
ers is to allow people to take a break 
from work and chat with other employ¬ 
ees about sports or the weather or taxes. 
Some of the greatest brainstorming in 
America takes place at water coolers. But 
I didn’t have anybody else in my office 
to chat with, so whenever I wanted to 
take a break, I would wander down the 
street to the diner. 

I started getting my water deliveries 
in January 2009. That was the month 
I took my wife to Paris on the To Hell 
With Adversity Tour. I figured that if 
we started the year by going to Paris, 
2009 would be a success no matter what 
happened over the next 11 months. But 
because I was gone from the office a full 
three weeks, I didn’t put much of a dent 
in that first five-gallon container. And 
by the time I returned home, another 
five-gallon jug was already waiting in 
the hall. But that was okay, I thought. I’d 
catch up. 

I traveled a lot last spring, and was 
never particularly parched, so by the 
time June rolled around, I still hadn’t 
gotten through that first five-gallon 
container. Now I had five more sitting 
in the back room. My office isn’t very 
big, so unless I started making some 


headway here, there would soon be very 
little room in which to maneuver. I tried 
as hard as I could to polish off some of 
the water, but it took me until October 
to get through the first jug. In Novem¬ 
ber, I called the company’s 800 number 
and told them to skip a couple of deliv¬ 
eries. For the next few months I would 
pay just the $5.36 a month it costs to rent 
the cooler. But I still had eight unopened 
jugs in the back room. 

I tried a lot of things to get rid of that 
water. I watered my plants, probably a 
lot more than they needed, made tons of 
soup, brewed vatloads of tea. Some days 
I would invite unsuspecting people up 
to my office and force-feed them water. 
One night I took a jug home and used 
it to wash my car; another time I used a 
couple of quarts to have a sponge bath in 
my office. It didn’t make any difference: 
Eventually the water deliveries would 
resume, and one day, I would find myself 
completely hemmed in by bottled water. 

The bill for the latest shipment is now 
a month old. It’s only about five bucks, 
because now I only pay for renting the 
cooler. But pretty soon I’m going to stop 
paying that. In short, I’m putting the ball 
in the water company’s court. It wasn’t 
my idea to start this relationship, and I 
shouldn’t be the one responsible for the 
emotional fallout from canceling a con¬ 
tract in the middle of the worst recession 
since the 1930s. I was doing my best to 
help, but this just isn’t working. If the 
water company is okay with leaving the 
cooler here. I’ll give it back to them dur¬ 
ing Jeb Bush’s second administration, 
when I finally work my way through the 
seven gallons in the back room. 

Last week, a friend wondered aloud 
whether bottled water that’s been sitting 
around for more than a year might not 
eventually turn poisonous. My friend is 
an idiot when it comes to science—but 
so am I, so he might be on to something. 
Either way, I’m not touching that water. 
I don’t like water anymore. Now I’m 
afraid even to let people into my office 
for fear that they’ll spread rumors that 
I’m a survivalist. 

So in the end, my heroic attempts 
to jump-start this moribund economy 
have blown up in my face. I tried, I 
failed, and now I’m finished. This well 
has run dry. ♦ 
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Buzz Kills 

‘The best sequel-to-a-sequel ever made’ is a must-see. 

by John Podhoretz 


T he only thing wrong with 
Toy Story 3, and I mean the 
only thing, is that Pixar and 
Disney (its parent company) 
are practically forcing you to see it in 
3-D. The gimmicky technology in no 
way enhances, improves, or intensifies 
the experience of watching this hilari¬ 
ous, involving, intelligent, and heartfelt 
knockout; indeed, the 3-D distraction is 
something of a hindrance when it comes 
to enjoying and appreciating a produc¬ 
tion that is not only the year’s best so far 
but is, without question, the best sequel- 
to-a-sequel ever made. 

The original Toy Story (1995) was a 
revolutionary piece of work, not only in 
the way it dispensed entirely with tradi¬ 
tional hand-drawn animation but also 
in the way it chose to tell its surpris¬ 
ingly intricate comic tale. Its director, 
John Lasseter, brought realistic film- 
making techniques to bear on the story 
of toys coming to life whenever people 
aren’t looking. 

“What the guys were doing was more 
like live action than animation,” says 
Lee Unkrich, who came to Pixar to edit 
the original film and ended up the direc¬ 
tor of Toy Story 3. “I think they didn’t 
even know that themselves.... We were 
doing something new and interesting. 
Obviously we were creating anima¬ 
tion, but it was within a wrapper of live 
action, almost.” 

Toy Story’s amalgam of broad comedy 
and heart-pounding action-adventure, in 
which both the comedy and the adven¬ 
ture depend on fast-paced inventiveness, 
demonstrated that, with its very first 
movie, Pixar had developed a mature 
style of its own. Far less earnest and far 
more contemporary than the moral jour- 
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neys offered up by Disney’s fairy tales 
and animal stories, the Pixar style went 
on to jazz up the superhero genre (The 
Incredibles ), the working-class buddy 
comedy (Monsters Inc.), the science-fic¬ 
tion dystopia (Wall-E), the glamorpuss- 
trapped-in-a-small-town fable (Cars), the 


Toy Story 3 

Directed by Lee Unkrich 



get-off-my-lawn-old-guy sentimental 
drama (Up), and the literal fish-out-of- 
water story (Finding Nemo). 

Toy Story is a comedy about status 
anxiety, in which favored plaything 
Woody the Sheriff finds himself sup¬ 
planted by the shiny new Buzz Light- 
year and is eventually accused by the 
other toys of murdering Buzz. The sec¬ 
ond Toy Story is an abandonment-anxi¬ 
ety comedy, as Woody faces the pos¬ 
sibility that he will be forgotten by his 
owner. In some ways the most daring of 
them all is the newest film, which is a 
comedy about the anxiety of facing the 
end—the end of childhood, the end of a 
community, even the end of life itself. 

Sound pretentious? Toy Story 3 is any¬ 
thing but. The movie is a celebration of 
the imagination—both of children who 
are able to bring fantasies and dreams to 


life with whatever is at hand and, implic¬ 
itly, of the people at Pixar, who managed 
to craft a group of unforgettable charac¬ 
ters out of the most obvious stereotypes. 

Woody is the aw-shucks hero never 
able to contain his self-satisfaction at 
being Andy’s favorite toy. Buzz is the 
ramrod-straight noble soul who must 
grapple with the fact that he is a toy 
when everything tells him he is actu¬ 
ally an intergalactic space ranger. Rex 
is the killer dinosaur as urban neurotic; 
Hamm the pig is the calm cynic at every 
church picnic; Jessie the cowgirl is the 
high-strung optimist ready to crash into 
pessimism at a moment’s notice. 

Toy Story 3 adds several hilarious 
new characters. A surprisingly intellec¬ 
tual Barbie meets her match in a very 
confused Ken whose obsession with 
his wardrobe leads to a gag involving 
high-heeled shoes that will be shown 
in cinematic-highlight reels for decades 
to come. And a soft, strawberry-scented 
Care Bear (lightly disguised by screen¬ 
writer Michael Arndt as “Lotso-huggin’ 
bear”) is the seemingly benevolent but 
entirely ruthless dictator of a day care 
center where Andy’s toys find them¬ 
selves imprisoned; his enforcer is a 
giant, expressionless baby doll. 

The movie is constantly on the 
move, its plot points meticulously 
timed, its pacing right to the second. 

One of the things the clockwork Toy 
Story 3 reveals is just how weak Pixar’s 
most recent efforts, Ratatouille and Wall 
E and Up, have been. There’s no fat here, 
as there wasn’t in Finding Nemo and the 
flawless Monsters Inc. and The Incredibles. 

The result is that when Toy Story 3 
approaches its climax, even a middle- 
aged adult might find it hard to breathe. 
And the final five minutes are almost 
unbearably moving, which is a pretty 
amazing achievement and a tribute to 
the seriousness with which Pixar’s cre¬ 
ative talents accepted the challenge of 
living up to the high standard set by the 
original movie and its sequel. 

Toy Story 3 brings the three-picture 
series to a conclusion so perfect even 
Disney (now the owner of Pixar) may 
be able to resist the temptation to go 
for a fourth even after this spectacular 
achievement makes a billion dollars 
worldwide. Which it will. ♦ 
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“[President Obama] is frustrated because he cares about the small 
people. And we care about the small people. I hear comments 
sometimes that large oil companies, or greedy companies, don’t care. 
But that is not the case in BP. We care about the small people.” 

—BP chairman Carl-Henric Svanberg, June 16, 2010 
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BP TARGETS ‘SMALL PEOPLE ’ 
FOR AID, BOOSTER SEATS 

Offshore Platforms to Include Smaller Beds, Step Ladders 
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